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Peace, peace; when there is no peace! 


Now as never before in the history of the world does the 
stern declaration of the prophet ring true. The reasons are 
two-fold. It is not peace that Germany wants; it is victory 
through cessation of losing warfare; and the German mind, 
saturated with arrogance, not only will not recognize but can- 
not comprehend the living realities. ‘‘ Peace proposals in 
the Reichstag! ’’? What are they? 

“¢ As on August 4, 1914, so on the threshold of the fourth 
year of the war the German people stand upon the assur- 
ance of the speech from the throne— we are driven by no 
lust of conquest.’ ’’ 

Unchanged and unchangeable! ‘‘ As on August 4, 1914,”’ 
Germany stands upon the lie from the throne. Witness Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg! Witness Serbia and Roumania! 
Witness Poland! 

‘* Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and im- 
dependence and for the integrity of tts territories.”’ 

In defense of ‘‘ liberty and independence ’’ which was 
threatened by nobody; for ‘‘ integrity of territories ’? which 
was universally recognized ! 
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‘¢ The Reichstag labors for peace and a mutual under- 
standing and lasting reconciliation among the nations.’’ 

After three years of horror wantonly inflicted upon an 
unoffending world, when hope of success through terrifying 
the world by murdering women and children from the air 
and beneath the waves is becoming extinct, when respite is 
required for fresh preparation for renewal of ‘‘ defense.’’ 

‘“ Forced acquisitions of territory and political, economic 
and financial violations are incompatible with such a peace.’’ 

Not ‘‘ forced,’’ but voluntary, then, on the part of those 
most vitally concerned, must have been the ‘‘ acquisition *’ 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the ‘‘ violation ’’ of Belgium! 

‘‘ The Reichstag rejects all plans aiming at an economic 
blockade and the stirring up of enmity among the peoples 
after the war.’’ 

Verily, a court of jurisdiction austerely denying pro- 
posals not yet nor likely ever to be submitted and solemnly 
deprecating ‘‘ enmities among the peoples,’’ arising from 
acts of barbarism which can never be forgotten and which 
cannot by any possibility be condoned for generations 
‘¢ after the war ’’ ! 

“* The freedom of the seas must be assured.”’ 

To neutrals—by submarines! . 

“* Only an economic peace can prepare the ground for the 
friendly association of the peoples.’’ 

And only an economic war, now happily in process as a 
consequence of the American embargo, can pave the way for 
economic peace! 

“‘ The Reichstag will energetically promote the creation 
of international juridical organizations.’’ 

But first the criminal Reichstag, equally guilty with its 
master, must appear upon bended knees, with bloodstained 
hands, at the bar of humanity, as a suppliant for mercy be- 
fore the great court of many nations. 

“* So long, however, as the enemy governments do not 
accept such a peace, so long as they threaten Germany and 
her allies with conquest and violation, the German people 
wil stand together as one man, hold out unshaken and fight 
until the rights of itself and its allies to life and development 
are secured. The German nation united is wnconquer- 
able.’’ 

We shall see; it may be; if so, it may realize its ambition 
and conquer the earth; if not, it will be conquered as sure as 
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there is a God in heaven; it demanded the test; it cannot 
evade the issue! 

“¢ The Reichstag knows that in this announcement tt is at 
one with the men who are defending the fatherland; in the 
heroic struggles they are sure of the undying thanks of the 
whole people.’’ 

The Reichstag knows many things that are not so. 
Whether its present judgment is correct—whether in fact it 
is ‘‘ at one ’’ with the men in the trenches who are sacrificing 
their lives to no purpose; whether, moreover, it is ‘‘ sure ”’ 
of the ‘‘ undying thanks ’’ of a dying people—is no concern 
of ours. We should like to féel, as our President declared, 
that our war is not with the German people, but it is for 
them, not for us ner for the misrepresentative Reichstag, to 
say. This only we know: that Germany, having compelled 
us to fight for our lives, our liberties and our honor, is our 
enemy, and that whoever is not with us in the great struggle 
for human freedom throughout the world is against us. 

Let us have no illusions. Such a declaration, even though 
adopted unanimously by the Reichstag, would signify no 
beginning of the end, no ‘‘ uprising of the German people,’’ 
no ‘‘ revolt against the Kaiser.’’ It is sheer and simple 
reaffirmation of Germany’s purpose to enslave Europe and 
to put her yoke upon the neck of the world. That it was 
designed craftily as notification to all belligerents and 
especially to America that the German people still stand 
squarely behind the German dynasty we have not a shadow 
of doubt. 

But even granting the assumption of our own most san- 
guine pacifists that, despite the absurdity of the ‘‘ terms ”’ 
suggested, the voice was nevertheless one of longing and 
bound soon to find fuller expression, the impossibility of 
realization is as apparent as the noon-day sun. The 
Reichstag is not a Congress or a Parliament; it is a debating 
society, permitted to exist for purposes of deception, but 
utterly powerless. Americans who have likened it in their 
minds to their own House of Representatives should under- 
stand the real condition of government in Germany, as por- 
trayed succinctly by the Times in these words: 


The real legislative body of Germany is the Bundesrath, of which 
we hear hardly anything. The Bundesrath has not only legislative 
power, but executive and judicial. The Reichstag talks, but if it 
should pass a resolution, the Bundesrath can veto it. The reason we 
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hear so much of the conversational Reichstag and so little of the 
potent Bundesrath is that the Reichstag meets in public to indulge 
in oratory, the Bundesrath in private to act. 

The Bundesrath is not a body of representatives of the people. 
It is appointed by the Kings and Princes; its sixty-one members 
are nominated by and directly represent the monarchs of the twenty- 
five states composing the German Empire. When the Bundesrath 
meets the Emperor and the Kings are in session; its members are 
their ambassadors, not in any respect the delegates of the people. 
When it is said that the Bundesrath has the power to veto any 
legislation passed by the Reichstag, what is meant is that the Princes 
have that power, for the Bundesrath is the German monarchy in 
session. The Reichstag is merely what it has been bitterly called 
in Germany,:‘‘ a hall of echoes.’’ 

There are officials who are called Ministers, but there is no 
Ministry. The so-called Ministers are merely heads of departments, 
whom the Chancellor is not obliged to consult about anything; they 
are there merely to receive orders, they are not much more than 
bureau chiefs. The Chancellor is the only Minister. He is responsi- 
ble to the Emperor. The Reichstag cannot remove him and cannot, 
as in liberal monarchies, compel his resignation by a vote of lack of 
confidence in him. It can only storm at him, so long as the Emperor 
is satisfied. Under the Emperor he is supreme, accountable to no 
man. - 


Even though the widely heralded ‘‘ electoral reforms ”’ 
should be granted, making one vote in the Reichstag equally 
effective with another instead of as less than one to eleven 
for the so-called Social Democrats as at present, and even 
though a great popular majority should be obtained, the 
Reichstag could not change a line in the fundamental law. 
No constitutional amendment can be adopted without the 
approval of 47 out of 61 members of the Bundesrath, of 
whom the Kaiser himself, as King of Prussia, appoints 17, 
or three more than are necessary to defeat any measure. A 
more nearly perfect autocracy could not be devised by the 
wit of man. Nothing short of revolution can liberalize the 
Constitution of Germany or make for real peace—and there 
ean be no revolution because the German people no less 
than the German soldiers are in a vise. 

But the Kaiser himself! Does not his mind, even though 
-the minds of the obsessed and deluded people cannot, com- 
prehend the realities of the situation? Quite probably. But 
the Kaiser is not a patriot actuated by love of country; he 
is a king of kings, appointed by and responsible only to 
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God. If he believed he could conserve his dynasty by yield- 
ing, he would yield; but evidences multiply that he has not 
now the power, if the inclination. Upon three fateful oc- 
casions, against the advice of his prudent Chancellor and 
his own judgment, he has surrendered to the Junkers and 
the Crown Prince—first when the Crown Council decided 
for war upon lines which compelled England to engage; 
secondly, when the same influences demanded the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, which inevitably drew in 
America; and now, finally, when they called for the head of 
the Chancellor himself. 

What can all this mean if not that the Kaiser has become 
his own Frankenstein and that the fate of Germany now 
lies in the hands of the incorrigible militarists headed by 
the hair-brained Crown Prince, the satanic Ludendorf and 
the bully, Hindenburg? And if this be the fact, as we believe 
it is, but one conclusion is possible. Germany probably 
would not if she could and surely could not if she would 
make terms of conceivable settlement. She must, then, be 
beaten to her knees; must be fought and starved into sub- 
mission; must be treated as an outlaw and permanently dis- 
armed as an outlaw; must_be driven out of France and 
Belgium and Serbia and Roumania and Poland; must give 
up the stolen provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; must re- 
store Luxembourg; must pay double indemnity to Belgium; 
must forsake forever her lost colonies; must destroy her 
infamous dynasty and banish the kings and princes who 
comprise her no less odious Council; having, as a nation, 
wantonly drawn and shamefully used the sword, as a nation 
she must perish by the sword. 

Peace with complete victory! Peace with unconditional 
surrender! It is the only way,—the only way of living, the 
only way of righteousness, the only way of mercy. 

Let us now face the situation! 

It is probably true that at no time since she invaded 
Belgium has Germany been so near defeat as at present. 
Her great fleet continues helpless before the vigilant British 
navy; her land forces on the Eastern frontier, resisting 
feebly under strangely incapable leadership, are falling back 
before the revived Russians; her Western armies have not 
captured a single big gun in four months and are steadily 
losing ground; her Zeppelins have been scrapped; her aero- 
plane raids upon England have yielded no military gains; 
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her submarines have not fulfilled expectations; her soldiers, 
judging from the aspect of those captured, are depressed; 
her war-worn allies are praying for relief; her supplies are 
depleted and her finances awry; and her inhabitants are 
suffering, if not from actual starvation, at least from pangs 
of hunger and in spirit, too, beyond question from the en- 
trance of America and the resuscitation, for a time at least, 
of Russia. 

So far, so good; but it is not far enough. How long can 
she stand it? is an idle question, which nobody can answer. 
For years, assuredly, on the present scale of operations. That 
she is ‘‘ sick of war ’’ is evident enough; of course she is; 
but so is France, so is England, so presently will be America. 
But the fact remains that Germany has suffered no threat- 
ening losses. Her battle lines are intact, the area of the 
territory she has forfeited is negligible, she has more men 
in the field, old and young, than at any previous time and 
her costs are but a percentage of the colossal expenditures, 
headed with England’s $40,000,000 per day, of the Allies. 
How many fighting airships and submarines she retains and 
is building neither England, France nor America, for some 
inexplicable reason, seems capable of ascertaining even ap- 
proximately, but that they are greater in number and effi- 
ciency than ever before is a safe assumption. So Germany 
is far, very far, from being beaten. True, except at sea 
and spasmodically in the air, she has been forced to the 
defensive, but that is about all that can be claimed, and, when 
admitted, only signifies from that very fact her enhanced 
ability to prolong, though not of course to win, the war. 

What, then, is to be done? 

Passing for a moment the more immediate military re- 
quirements, which might better perhaps, but never can be, 
eliminated altogether from lay discussion, we should say that, 
looking far ahead, the greatest need is that fullco-operation 
among the Allies which can be derived only from mutual un- 
derstanding and mutual tolerance of one another’s peculiar 
attributes, comprising particularly worthy pride, natural 
jealousy and self-satisfaction. This, of course, was the pri- 
mary purpose of the recent Missions from England, France, 
Italy and Russia, and it is a gratifying incident that all re- 
turned home pleased with their reception and convinced of 
the success of their endeavors. 

But our Allies will do well to consider certain cireum- 
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stances attendant upon the visits of their representatives 
which made no small contribution to the happy outcome. It 
happened, for example, that the sections of our country 
which extended hearty greetings have been sympathetic 
from the beginning of the war and so declared when they 
voted for Mr. Hughes in opposition to the majority of the 
country which re-elected the President in the hope that he 
would continue to keep the nation out of the conflict. To 
infer from the limited experience of the ambassadors that 
the American people as a whole enlisted in the war eagerly 
or even enthusiastically would be a grievous error. The pre- 
dominant spirit even now is fidelity to the Government rather 
than to the cause. ‘‘ Our country, right or wrong’ con- 
tinues to be the compelling force, but by no means to the 
complete elimination of reluctance and regret. 

The motive, it is true, may not seem important from a 
practical viewpoint since the result is achieved, but never- 
theless it is one to be borne in mind and later perhaps to be 
reckoned with. Conscious of the certainty and power of 
reaction in popular feeling, the President struck quickly and 
shrewdly while enthusiasm was at its height, and by sheer 
force of eloquence and determination achieved the Conscrip- 
tion Act—the very cornerstone, not merely of America’s 
effective participation but quite possibly of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Allies. Whether now, when the personal conse- 
quences of the new policy are being brought into the homes 
of the people, the passage of the Bill by Congress could be 
secured is a grave question. Frankly, we doubt it. 

Then, too, our Allies should realize that our troubles are 
only beginning. We are at war, of course, but evidences of 
the fact are hardly perceivable. The daily routine of exist- 
ence is unchanged, business is ‘‘ as usual’’ and incon- 
veniences are so few as to be unworthy of notice. We voted 
promptly, in rather grand fashion, the greatest single appro- 
priation ever made and are continuing to think and decree 
in billions; simultaneously, of course, we are adjusting tax 
rates accordingly; but the collector has yet to make his first 
round, and pending the arrival of the bills, with the certainty 
that the amounts will be doubled or trebled in the succeed- 
ing year, there can be no adequate appeciation on the part of 
the people of the curtailment of what have been regarded as 
the necessaries as well as the luxuries of life that must follow. 

Soon we shall have put in force the most obnoxious Act 
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ever written into our statutes. Quite properly and right- 
fully, the Government demands the power to fix the prices 
of foodstuffs and to control their transportation and distri- 
bution, and the people not only recognize the necessity but 
rather welcome the experiment; but they have not the slight- 
est comprehension of the inequalities, injustices and hard- 
ships which will inevitably ensue from substituting arbitrary 
regulation for the natural law of supply and demand. That 
both producer and consumer will regard themselves as the 
chief victims of unfair discrimination—and often justly so, 
no doubt, since even the intelligence of an idealized Hoover 
is but haman—may be accepted as certain. If England, com- 
pact within narrow borders and accustomed to restraint, has 
been harassed to distraction in her efforts to solve this 
problem, what are we to expect from the tenfold greater 
complexities confronting a hundred millions of unschackled 
freemen engaged in diversified vocations who ‘‘ know their 
rights and, knowing, dare maintain ’’?? War, in this particu- 
lar, will be no winter resort paved with good intentions, we 
may be sure; it will be a bottomless quagmire especially 
adapted to quick interment of promising celebrities. 

We have dispatched to France a division of troops, in 
response to the appeal of Marshal Joffre, as evidence of our 
intention to make substantial contribution to the military 
forees in the field. They were sent by direct order of the 
President, most wisely in our opinion, contrary to the judg- 
ment of a majority of the General Staff. They are of our 
best, highly trained, fully disciplined, seasoned by actual 
service, and the equals, we believe, of any like number of 
fighting men living. But the point should not be over- 
looked that, being professional soldiers or regulars, as we 
call them, constantly in service, they are virtually as devoid 
of homes as the American Ambassador in London. Indeed, 
but for the determined and successful endeavors of our new 
Committee on Public Elaboration, the public might not even 
now be aware that they are not patrolling the Mexican 
border. 

Not until the militia, the volunteers and the conscripts 
begin to start for battlefields thousands of miles away will 
the strain of parting be felt in peace-loving American fami- 
lies. And then there is bound to creep up the old query, so 
potent in the recent National campaign, as to why the United 
States should go to war in Kurope. The persistence of this 
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demand may appear as a contradiction of the sometime 
vaunted American idealism, but the rarity of complete unsel- 
fishness, even among nations and races, is proverbial. 
Many of our overseas cousins, we suspect, would be amazed 
at the number of plain Americans who gravely doubt that 
England went to war altruistically to save Belgium, to save 
France or to save anybody but England. Again, conse- 
quently, and soon, we shall have to meet and try to extin- 
guish the familiar suspicion, still sedulously cultivated by the 
insidious German propaganda, that America is only playing 
the part of cat’s paw to Britain. There also will come a 
time when more serious contention may arise. That fresh 
troops should and must bear the brunt of battle goes without 
saying, but frankly we dislike to contemplate the effect upon 
American families of reports of a marked preponderance of 
American casualties. At this moment, in Canada, riots, 
greatly minimized in newspaper reports, are rife, in conse- 
quence of the insistence of the anti-conscription leaders that 
excessive slaughter of Canadian troops is attributable to 
their too constant assignment to places of greatest danger. 
Like misunderstandings, too, it is well known, once threat- 
ened to mar the remarkable harmony which generally has 
characterized the relations of the British and the French. 
Obviously the situation is one which will call for the exercise 
of the highest skill, the best judgment and infinite tact in 
the field, and which even now, as we have said, demands 
assiduous cultivation of mutual understanding, considera- 
tion and tolerance both here and abroad. 

It has seemed to us, having in mind the self-interest in 
human nature, that the most effective method of enlisting 
the full endeavors of our own people is by convincing them, 
first, of their own peril and, secondly, of what we believe to 
be the fact, namely, that if the war is to be won at all 
America must win it. But we find little sympathy with this 
view among our English friends, who naturally and par- 
donably, in consideration of their mighty efforts and huge 
sacrifices, prefer to take to themselves the chief credit and 
to accord to us grateful thanks for somewhat belated assist- 
ance in putting the finishing touch to the great work already 
practically accomplished. We could not and do not for a 
moment demur to this attitude upon the part of an ally who 
has so clearly proved her nobility, but the fact that its 
assumption seriously cripples those of us who are striving 
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to dissipate the apathy which still pervades our own country 
should be apparent. 

We can readily appreciate that, to some minds, the pre- 
sentation of these unpleasing truths may seem injudicious 
and likely to enhance the very disaffection which we would 
avert; but we do not think so. Wilful concealment and 
deception have been the bane of this war from the begin- 
ning. At this moment we are struggling in a morass of con- 
tradictions respecting its most vital phase,—the real effec- 
tiveness of the German submarine and the actual measure, 
as demonstrated in practice, of its menace. Week by week 
the official reports show declines in numbers and tonnage of 
ships sunk and we begin to feel more easy in our minds, 
when suddenly the charge is made authoritatively that the 
full extent of damage done is not revealed; that only ships 
immediately sent to the bottom and not those wrecked are 
reported; then Mr. Charles H. Grasty, a conservative and 
responsible American publicist, cables, and the British cen- 
sor passes, a positive statement that the loss per month 
reaches the paralyzing total of 1,600,000 tons; and, finally, 
Mr. Arthur Pollen, the visiting British naval expert, informs 
us that, while Mr. Grasty’s estimate is too high, nevertheless 
the war will be lost before February 1, 1919, if the rate of 
destruction is not greatly reduced meanwhile. 

And—this being only by way of illustration of common 
practice—so it goes along the whole line. Upon a Monday 
a Government decides that, as a matter of policy, the coun- 
try should be reassured, forthwith it is done; a Minister 
makes a speech; all is not yet fully accomplished, but all is 
well. Upon a Friday the Government concludes that it is 
the part of wisdom to alarm the people; the task is easy; 
revised reports, previously misapprehended, presage unex- 
pected danger, perhaps disaster. In each instance the facts 
revealed confirm all that the facts concealed refute. A bad, 
a viciously bad system of political battledore and shuttle- 
cock certain only to fetch dismay to one’s own and to bear 
cheer to one’s enemy! It has worked ill in England; it must 
not be attempted in America. The whole truth for the whole 
people! Yes,—but no less and, having in mind a certain 
ridiculous Fourth-of-July celebration which, as an example, 
may yet demand our reluctant attention, no more! 

Not by way of apology, but of explanation, do we instance 
to our Allies some of the difficulties which not only confront 
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us now but are bound to multiply as time passes. We might 
go further and depict the harassments of a President 
striving to transform a governmental organ of peace into 
a potent machine of war; to resolve order out of chaos; to 
reconcile diverse and discordant elements especially of poli- 
tics, as represented by some of his lieutenants, and of busi- 
ness, personified by domineering captains of industry; and, 
most trying of all, to keep within bounds and so far as may 
be under heel a jealous Congress of malcontents. 

We might and perhaps should point to the irresistible 
conclusion that just as, single-handed, the President is over- 
coming immediate obstacles so, single-handed, he will have 
to face and solve the broader and deeper problems of popu- 
lar sovereignty to which we have alluded, for the quite 
simple reason that the President’s own conviction that this 


is a people’s war is no whit stronger than the feeling of. 


a very considerable portion of those very people who upheld 
him at the polls that it is the President’s war. 

But there is no cause for serious misgiving. The Presi- 
dent has made no errors of commission—barring one, inad- 
vertently—since the day of his memorable declaration. And 
he never before possessed the confidence of the country to 
so great a degree. It is an amazing thing to say, but we 
believe that the readers of this Review will confirm us in 
the assertion that no really thoughtful citizen of the United 
States would deny his absolute pre-eminence, above any 
other who could be named, in mental ability, in moral cour- 
age and in far-reaching vision, for performance of the great 
task now imposed upon him by destiny. 

We are not satisfied, of course; we never are and hope 
never to be; four months, we confess, is a long time to take 
to lay the keel of a single ship and six months to build a 
cantonment,—while Ribot and Joffre are crying ‘‘ Vite, 
vite!’’? and Lloyd George and Northcliffe are echoing 
‘¢ Quick, quick! ’’ but neither are we complaining. Soon, we 
cannot doubt, the President will supplant his Council of 
National Defense with a Council of National Attack, and 
give orders to cease preparing for war as an ultimate aim 
and go to it, American fashion. 

Unconditional surrender: the only way! 

God wills: make it so! 

Forward: march! 

Vite: vite! 
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THE word is used generically, not in a partisan sense. 
It means here the disciples of Hamilton as well as of Jeffer- 
son; the recent supporters of Taft, of Roosevelt and of 
Hughes, as well as of the President. Democrats, Repub- 
licans, Progressives, Socialists, Prohibitionists—Sublapsar- 
ians and Supralapsarians—all who maintain in any form 
the rule of the people as against the divine right of kings, 
are included. They are at the bar, on trial for their lives. 
The test is not of democracy, but of democrats. The system 
is sound, impeccable. All question is concerning those who 
are administering it. We have hitherto argued and, we 
believe, abundantly demonstrated, that just as high a degree 
of military efficiency and of all other efficiency is possible 
under a republican as under a monarchical system of gov- 
ernment. To concede otherwise would be to damn 
democracy. 

How is it, then, that there has been such deplorable work, 
or lack of work, at Washington? For there has been; make 
no mistake about that. There has been some good work, 
inspiring work. It was well that the recognition of the long- 
existing state of war was made as promptly and as unani- 
mously as the folly of the Lafollette would permit. It was 
fine that the record-breaking appropriation was so quickly 
and unanimously made. There were other enactments of 
real worth, for which we must give our legislators credit. 
On the other hand, there was inexcusable delay and discord 
over the doing of some of the most essential things. The 
enactment of the Food Control bill, for chief example, took 
more weeks than it should have taken days, or hours; a 
delay which cost us and our Allies dear. How did that 
happen? Was it not chargeable against republican institu- 
tions, against democracy? 

We answer unhesitatingly, No. It is quite true that 
such recreant dilly-dallying was possible under democracy, 
while it might not have been possible under monarchy. A 
case in point: In the fall of 1862 the Prussian Parliament 
refused to vote the appropriations which the king wanted 
for his preparations for war against Austria, whereupon 
one Otto von Bismarck observed that the impending crisis 
was to be settled not by speeches and Parliamentary votes 
but by blood and iron, and on his advice the king for four 
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years governed the country, made the appropriations and 
prepared his army without the aid or consent of Parliament. 
That could not, of course, be done in a republic. 

Without resorting to chop-logic, however, it must be 
obvious that just because a thing is possible under democracy 
is no reason for considering it an inevitable result of de- 
mocracy and for blaming democracy for it. It is equally 
obvious, to suggest an analogy, that the commission of crime 
is possible in life. It is the circumstance that men are alive 
that makes it possible for them to commit crime. But we 
do not therefore charge life with being a wicked thing, be- 
cause it is responsible for crime, and we certainly do not 
propose that we should eliminate crime from the world by 
destroying all life. It is not life per se, but the misuse of 
its opportunities, that is the cause of crime. In like manner, 
it is not democracy but the misuse of it, of its opportunities, 
powers and privileges, that is the cause of occasional ineffi- 
ciency and misgovernment. 

It is, moreover, no less obvious and no less certain, that 
precisely such failures of governmental efficiency might 
cecur under a monarchy. We have said that it might not, 
but not that it could not, have been possible for a monarchical 
government to indulge in the piffling and twiddling delay 
which has been indulged in at Washington. We now add 
that it might be possible—aye, that it is quite possible—for 
a monarchy to do so, and it might be that a democracy would 
not do so at all. The course of the Greek king and his 
ministers during the present war has been a demonstration 
of that fact. On the other hand, if the legislators of a 
democracy were strong, resolute, expeditious, and sincerely 
devoted to the welfare of the republic above all political or 
personal advantage, they would act with as much prompt- 
ness and vigor as any autocrat. 

What is requisite is that the people of this republic, and 
their chosen lawmakers and administrators, shall awaken to 
a deeper and truer realization of the needs and the capacities 
of democracy. They must understand that the name of 
democracy is not an infallible talisman, like ‘‘ that blessed 
word, Mesopotamia ’’; and that neither in the system of 
democracy itself nor in the national identity of America is 
there any exemption from the common lot of humanity. To 
adapt the words of Shylock: Hath not an American eyes? 

We need to have a clearer and more just appreciation of 
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the equity and the necessity of the universal service of 
individuals to the state as well as of the state to individuals. 
Such an appreciation prevailed in the minds of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and their colleagues, but their successors 
have lost it. ‘‘ We make their truth our falsehood.’’ The 
chief clamor of our day has been to increase the service of 
the state to the individual. The state must now give not 
merely primary education, but secondary and higher, and 
even the learned professional courses of the all-embracing 
universities. It must provide libraries and lecture courses 
and entertainments. It must distribute free seeds, and 
publish daily weather reports and forecasts. It must ex- 
tend its mail service to the carrying of express matter and 
freight, and must deliver it at the door of even the remote 
rural dweller. Sanitation, medical service, health insur- 
ance, old age pensions, and a multiplicity of other forms of 
service and benefaction, are now enjoyed or demanded by 
the individual at the hands of the state. Surely it is time 
for us to pay some attention to the service which the state is 
entitled to require of the individual, in war as well as in 
peace. 

We must understand, too, that all such service to the 
state must be, like the services of the state to the individual, 
impartially universal. If Jefferson did not mean that, he 
meant nothing at all, with his declaration that all men are 
created equal. If it be true that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, it is equally true, 
and equally pertinent for us to remember, that they are also 
charged by Him with certain unavoidable duties. We need 
to realize that for the fulfilment of those duties, for the 
performance of that service of the individual to the state, 
preparation is essential. 

Now we have said that it is just as possible for a democ- 
racy to be efficient and triumphant, in peace and in war, as 
for a monarchy to be. That end is to be attained, too, in 
precisely the same way. The monarchy is efficient because 
of the efficiency, the intelligence, resolution and devotion, 
of its rulers, the monarch and his ministers. The democracy, 
similarly, must be efficient because of the efficiency and other 
essential qualities of its rulers, the democrats and their 
representatives in the legislature and administration. That 
is the logic of the case, and it is perfectly simple and con- 
vineing. To end the blunders of the last few weeks and to 
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forefend their repetition, it is for Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to realize, or for the people to compel them to realize, 
that ‘‘ It’s war we’re in, not politics; It’s systems wrastlin’ 
now, not parties.’’ And that realization cannot come too 
soon or too forcibly if, in the world’s consummate contest 
between democracy and autocracy, democracy is to be vindi- 
cated by democrats. 


NO ENTANGLING ALLIANCE 


WE have allies, but no alliance. That is the anomalous 
but reassuring and gratifying condition in which America 
is now placed. A certain portion of the well-meant but mis- 
taken reluctance which some felt toward formal recognition 
of the state of war which the Huns had forced upon us 
undoubtedly arose from a fear that by thus practically 
aligning ourselves with the Allied Powers we should be 
drawn into relations with them contrary to the principle of 
‘‘ entangling alliances with none,’’ which is supposed to be 
one of the traditional policies of the nation. 

That reluctance was mistaken, we say, upon three 
grounds. One is, that if there were such a traditional policy 
present exigencies would make it desirable to cancel it. 
There are crises when ‘‘ time makes ancient good uncouth.’’ 
Another is, that the apprehended relationship might be one 
of alliance but not of ‘‘ entangling ’’ alliance. Washington 
and Jefferson, the two primal prophets of the Republic 
who most austerely warned us against entangling alliances 
no less directly advocated the forming of alliances which 
were not entangling whenever it should be necessary to serve 
our own ends or the ends of humanity. The third is, that 
the relations between us and the European Allies have not, 
as a matter of fact, assumed the form of any kind of 
alliance, and are not likely to do so. Indeed, we may say 
that they are practically certain not to do so. There was, 
of course, no thought on the part of our Government of 
making treaties of alliance with the war commissioners who 
came hither from France and the United Kingdom, and it 
was promptly made plain that there was no such thought on 
the part of those commissioners—who had no authority to 
make treaties—or of the Governments which sent them 
hither. Said Mr. Balfour, speaking early in his visit to 
this country, and with much deliberation and unmistakable 
sincerity and earnestness: 
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‘‘ Tam told that there are some doubting critics who seem 
to think that the object of the missions of Great Britain and 
France is to inveigle the United States out of its traditional 
policy and to entangle it in a formal alliance, secret or 
public, with European Powers. I cannot imagine any rumor 
with less foundation, nor can I imagine any policy so 
utterly unnecessary. Our confidence in the assistance which 
we are going to get from this community is not based upon 
such considerations as those which arise out of formal 
treaties.’’ 

He did not say what he might have said, and what has 
doubtless come into the minds of many, that formal treaties 
have in these last few years been sorely discredited by being 
treated as ‘‘ scraps of paper.’’ Nations which were sup- 
posed to be bound together by the strongest of formal 
treaties are now at war with each other, while some which 
are most loyally cooperating with one another have no 
treaties of alliance whatever between them. 

What has happened is, that America has at last come to 
recognize and to realize the close community of interest 
which exists between herself and the European Allies. It 
is now seen, by nobody more clearly than by himself, that 
the President strangely misapprehended the facts when he 
declared that we were not concerned with the causes of 
the war, and that on the contrary the causes, the remote 
springs, of the war are matters of the most vital and direct 
concern to us. For unless Germany is egregiously mis- 
represented by some of its most conspicuous and author- 
itative spokesmen, this war has from the very first, even in 
its earliest preparations, been a direct menace to America, 
and has been deliberately meant to challenge and, if possible, 
to subvert the basic principles upon which this republic is 
founded. Again and again it has been declared by the most 
eminent German publicists that no nation has any rights 
of independence and self-government which other and 
stronger nations are bound to respect; that ‘‘ the so-called 
right of nationalities to govern themselves ’’ is a gross 
error; and that the most urgent need of the day is that the 
whole German nation shall be seized with the purpose to 
conquer all other nations and to make the will of Germany 
the law of the world. 

The European Allies appear to have realized from the 
beginning that such was Germany’s purpose in waging this 
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war; and the fact that the United States, or the United 
States Government, did not equally realize it, was a cause 
of much surprise to them. So long as that difference of 
point of view existed, the Allies and America stood apart, 
neither understanding or appreciating the other. The 
moment America wakened to a recognition of the facts, as 
the Allies saw and knew them, she and the Allies held the 
same point of view, and the strongest bonds of co-opera- 
tion were formed and applied. 

The relationship may be called an entente, an under- 
standing, a gentlemen’s agreement, a community of interest, 
or whatever you please. It is not an entangling alliance; 
nor indeed a formal alliance at all. It requires no renuncia- 
tion nor violation of any of our principles or policies. It 
binds us to nothing that we do not wish to be bound to, and 
it gives to no other nation any power or opportunity to 
intrude itself into American affairs. It cancels no right of 
ours and it burdens us with no new responsibilities, beyond 
the limits of our own desires and the bounds of our own 
national interests. 

It is not an alliance, entangling or otherwise, but it is far 
stronger and better. It is a moral and spiritual union, called 
into being by the very causes of the war, and for that reason 
bound to endure until the effects of the war are finally settled, 
by the common consent of the victorious allies, among which 
America will have an equal place with ail the rest. We shall 
not end the war until they are ready and willing to do so, 
and we shall accept no terms which are not satisfactory to 
them; and they will not end the war without our assent, 
nor accept terms of peace which are not satisfactory to us. 

Let that be understood! 


WAR DEBT AND NATIONAL CREDIT 


Wuart of our war loans? Will the nation be able to bear 
the stupendous burden, with credit unimpaired? Such ques- 
tions have been asked, and are being asked; sometimes by 
earnest patriots who are seriously concerned upon the sub- 
ject. The loan of seven billions is the largest ever authorized 
at one time by any nation in the world. It is nearly six times 
as great as our entire debt before it was authorized. It is 
nearly twice as great as our entire military expenditures 
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during the four years of the Civil War. How is the nation 
to stand up under so heavy a load? 

The story of our former war loans, and an analysis of our 
present financial status in comparison with our. own past 
record and the present conditions of other countries, should 
set all apprehensions at rest and give us perfect confidence, 
though they may also provoke some criticism of our un- 
preparedness and slipshod methods in financing as well as 
in fighting wars. 

We have issued war loans in five wars before the present, 
and in only two of them, the first and second, were there 
serious difficulties, which were due to the weakness of the 
National Government. In the Revolution we began with bills 
of credit, issued by the Continental Congress. Later, requi- 
sitions were made upon the various States, which they were 
expected to meet through taxation. How badly this system 
worked, and how poor was our credit, may be seen in the 
fact that in the latter part of 1779, with some $450,000,000 
of indebtedness outstanding, it took forty dollars of our 
paper money to equal one dollar in silver. In the spring of 
1782 the Government defaulted on the interest on its loans, 
and certified and approved claims against it were worth 
less than 15 per cent. of their nominal value. With the 
return of peace and the establishment and recognition of 
our independence there was little if any improvement in our 
credit, because of the fatal impotence of the government of 
the Confederation. 

Salvation came with the Constitution. Under its benign 
provisions Hamilton was able to deal with affairs in a manner 
which abundantly warranted Webster’s tribute: ‘‘ He smote 
the rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of Public 
Credit, and it sprang upon its feet.’? Indeed, the assured 
prospect of a stable system of national finance under the 
Constitution caused some improvement in our credit before 
Hamilton assumed control of the Treasury; and his achieve- 
ments so advanced and confirmed the process that before 
the end of the first Presidential Administration that credit 
was one of the very highest and best in the world. 

As a result of the work of Hamilton and his worthy 
successor, Gallatin, the national debt was reduced to only 
$45,000,000 at the beginning of the War of 1812. Then we 
were made to suffer the lack of fiscal as well as of military 
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uupreparedness. Sound as had been our ordinary financial 
system, it comprised no adequate provision for meeting an 
emergency, and the result was that as soon as extraordinary 
revenue was needed for the war we were plunged into em- 
barrassment. A six per cent. loan was floated with great 
difficulty, several points below par. In 1814 additional loans 
were issued at as much as 35 per cent. discount. Some, 
indeed, were worse than that, with discounts and bonuses 
and commissions; since it was officially reported to Con- 
gress that loans of a face value of $80,000,000 had realized 
for the Treasury only $34,000,000 in specie, or 42.5 per cent. 
More disastrous and discreditable national financiering than 
that could not.easily be imagined; the memory of which 
may well move us to be forbearing in our criticisms of some 
of our neighbors at the South. Fortunately for us, that was 
not an expensive war. Its total cost was only about $120,- 
000,000, and we were able to meet so much of it through tax- 
ation that at the end of the war the entire national debt was 
less than $128,000,000. Of course, these latter circumstances 
make it appear all the more discreditable that we had so 
much difficulty in raising the needed funds; just as the small 
size of the invading army made it all the more discredit- 
able for us to be so badly beaten in nearly all of our land 
engagements. The explanation in both cases was our stupid 
and criminal lack of preparation; the more culpable because 
of the long warning which we had had that war was im- 
pending. But after the war our recovery was so rapid that 
in the course of twenty years we were able to pay off the 
entire debt, and the national Treasury was able to dis- 
tribute among the States a surplus of $28,000,000. 

The'third war, that with Mexico, was like its predecessor 
short and inexpensive. During three years it called for less 
than $100,000,000 of extraordinary revenue. The prosperity 
and resources of the country were then so great that loans 
at 5 2/5 and 6 per cent. were readily placed, not as before 
at an enormous discount, but at and even a little above par. 
At the end of that war our total debt was only $63,000,000, 
and the process of reduction was continued until at the be- 
ginning of Buchanan’s Administration it was less than 
$29,000,000, with a prospect of its reaching the vanishing 
point before the next national election. But Buchanan’s 
Administration was ill-fated. At the beginning of it came 
the panie of 1857, which was followed by other troubles, 
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political as well as economic, which destroyed confidence and 
sent credit down the scale. In consequence, his Administra- 
tion ended with a debt of $88,000,000. The Government was 
living ‘‘ from hand to mouth’’ on short term loans for 
current expenses, on which it was paying 12 per cent. 
interest, while its twenty-year bonds, at six per cent. interest, 
were sold with difficulty at between nine and ten per cent. 
discount. The revenues of the nation were less than two- 
thirds of its expenses. 

In such circumstances the country entered upon a Civil 
War which in the most favorable circumstances would have 
taxed severely its fiscal resources and system. In those 
unfavorable circumstances it was little short of nmraculous 
that we weathered the storm. But we did, and in good 
shape; albeit we were driven to some remarkable devices. 
Short-term notes, long-term bonds, demand notes, legal- 
tender notes, and various forms of paper currency, were 
all issued, with interest on them ranging from zero to 7.3 
per cent. The total of the war loans was in the neighbor- 
hood of four billions, of which 40 per cent. was in long-term 
and 60 per cent. in short-term obligations. It will be recalled 
‘that two of the largest loans were practically failures until 
Jay Cooke took them in hand and floated them through his 
popular agencies. 

Our war taxes and the Morrill tariff so increased the 
revenue that more than a quarter of the expenses of the 
war were paid before its end. In September, 1865, the debt 
reached its highest point, at $2,846,000,000, minus $88,000,000 
in the treasury. Meantime, the national bank law had grown 
out of the war, to the great advantage of our financial system, 
and the funding act and other measures were adopted and 
put into operation, with the result that by 1893 the debt had 
been reduced to only $834,000,000. Thereafter circumstances 
caused some little increase. The war with Spain was short 
and comparatively inexpensive, and was practically negli- 
gible in its effects upon national finance. A war loan of 
$200,000,000 at 3 per cent. interest was enormously oversub- 
scribed at par. 

The beginning of the present war found us with a net 
debt of a little more than one billion dollars, with nearly 
half a billion more in bonds authorized but not yet issued: 
Adding to these the new loan of seven billions authorized 
on April 24, we have a grand total of national indebtedness 
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of eight and a half billions. That is vastly more than we 
ever had before, and more than any nation in the world ever 
had before the present war. Actually, it is a large debt. 
Comparatively, it seems a large debt by the side of any that 
we have ever known before. Yet when we come to draw 
the comparison not only between this and former debts but 
also between these and former circumstances, it does not 
seem a large but rather a moderate if not actually a small 
debt. ; 

For a debt is to be estimated not by its actual size, but by 
the ratio between it and the wealth or the resources of the 
debtor. A debt of a thousand dollars will bankrupt a man 
who is not worth a thousand dollars, while to a man who 
is worth a million it will be negligible. Now a debt of eight 
and a half billions at the present time means indebtedness of 
about $83 per capita of our population. In 1865 the debt 
was $2,846,000,000, and our population was between 34,000,- 
000 and 35,000,000. Therefore the per capita indebtedness 
at that time was about $83, or just what it is now. On that 
basis, we are plunged no more deeply into debt by the seven 
billion loan than we were by the loans of the Civil War. 
That, however, is not the true basis of comparison, or is 
only a minor part of it. The real comparison should be on 
the basis of national wealth. In 1865 the average per capita 
wealth of the nation was only about $600, against which, 
as we have seen, we owed $83, or about 14 per cent. With 
liabilities of only 14 per cent. of our assets, we were cer- 
tainly solvent. But at the present time our per capita wealth 
is at least $2,000, and probably much more; against which 
we have only the same indebtedness of $83, or only a frac- 
tion above four per cent. as against 14 per cent. in 1865. 
In other words, our present debt, in proportion to our 
resources, is less than one-third what it was in 1865. 
With all this seven billion loan, our liabilities will be only 
about four. per cent. of our assets. No danger of insolvency 
there! 

We might carry the analysis further, to comprise the 
finances of some other nations. In Great Britain at the be- 
ginning of the present war the debt was $77.50 per capita, or 
four per cent. of the national wealth; nearly as much as ours 
will be with the big war burden added; while at the present 
time it is $382 per capita, or 21 per cent. of the national 
wealth. So the British burden of debt is practically five 
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times as great as ours, and yet nobody in his senses regards 
the United Kingdom as in danger of insolvency. 

France had at the beginning of the war the largest debt 
in the world. It was about $6,607,000,000. That meant $160 
per capita, or nearly twice what ours is now with all our 
war debt, and it meant more than ten per cent. of the national 
wealth. Now that debt has risen to eighteen billions, which 
is $455 per capita, or 28 per cent. of the wealth of the 
nation; seven times as great as ours. Russia had in 1914 
a large debt, which because of her enormous population was 
only $27 per capita, but because of her poverty was 11.35 
per cent. of her national wealth. Now it has risen to $43.70 
per capita, or 18.36 per cent. of her wealth. 

Turning to our chief antagonist, Germany had before 
the war a huge debt of $73.62 per capita, which, however, was 
only about 6.34 per cent. of her resources; though even so 
it was half as big again in proportion to her means as our 
debt will be with all the seven billion loan. At the present 
time Germany’s debt is probably over seventeen billions, 
which means $255 per capita, or 22 per cent. of the national 
wealth. 

Certainly with liabilities of only a trifle over four per cent. 
of our assets, we are in a vastly better position than these 
others whose percentages of indebtedness range from 18 to 
22 per cent. This does not, of course, suggest that we 
are free to incur extravagant and profligate expenditures. 
Our fiscal administration should be as scrupulous and as 
careful as though we were nearing the end instead of being 
at the beginning of our resources. But it does emphatically 
mean that every citizen should have unbounded confidence in 
the solvency of his Government and should unhesitatingly 
subscribe to its-loans whenever required, and it also means 
that our Government need not consider itself stinted to the 
extent of a single cent in any legitimate expenses which may 
be deemed desirable for the most expeditious and the most 
energetic and efficient prosecution of the war. 





A PACIFIST DEFENSE OF AMERICA’S 
WAR . 


BY JOSEPH JASTROW 





Tue cause of pacifism, and not it alone, suffers from the 
uncertain precedence of means or end. Like other move- 
ments, it offers at once an ideal and a platform. It follows 
the common psychology in that the enthusiasm it enlists is 
readily transferred from cause to programme; it shares the 
common experience in developing active dissensions within 
its ranks. Thus arise sects and factions and their divided and 
weakened energies. The quality of salvation is subordinated 
to the ritual for its attainment. Fanaticism is the extreme 
expression of the limitation. 

The shift of energy from purposes to programmes is 
intelligible. Progress depends upon a choice of route as 
well as of goal. Men require the emotional satisfaction of 
the concrete devotion. Loyalties, abstract and unattached, 
prove as impotent as platonic affections. So long as reason 
remains the accredited control of sentiment, its task is the 
reconciliation of means and end, and the guidance of effort, 
patiently and consistently, if uncertainly to cherished pur- 
poses. In this course it is easy to mistake a change of route 
for the abandonment of a principle—a compromised or for- 
saken loyalty. For the enlisted, desertion is the supreme 
offense, apostasy the unpardonable sin. Yet progress 
depends upon altered allegiances, and the relinquishment of 
once cherished conversions for others richer in promise, 
more vital in appeal. 

The mass outlines of a large project like pacifism may 
be clear; but under the practical stress of construction, they 
give way to a busy consideration of details. Like many a 
cause, pacifism is a contention, denying its extreme, non- 
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resistant, negative formulation by its every assertion. Paci- 
fism is not passivism. By decree of history it is a protest, 
and protestants are legitimately, when considerately, clam- 
orous. For a protest, obeying the same tendencies that 
require or favor a concrete programme, throws itself power- 
fully against a palpable wrong. If a class issue, the griev- 
ance rankles, inflames, keeps agitation and—in latter days— 
organization alive. If a social wrong, or more typically an 
established but to the protestants a false direction of the col- 
lective energies, it grows into a reform movement; if large 
enough in its bearings, into a world-wide reformation, a uni- 
versal reconstruction of mind and heart. 

Pacifism is unmistakably a world-wide issue, every- 
where close to the focus of present thought. Its protesting 
and seemingly negative operations are forced upon it. The 
conspicuousness of pacifism as a narrow, anti-war agitation 
is not of its own choosing; at the moment it is to a regrettable 
extent a journalistic product. To the narrower vision—or 
more charitably expressed, to those swayed by a legitimate 
sentimental conviction—the wrongs of war, the horrors of 
war, the demoralizations of war are adequate and all 
. absorbing denunciations of its murderous practices. Any- 

thing rather than this! Add the utter futility of war, the 
humiliation of rationality, the endless dehumanizing conse- 
quences that follow its train, the despoiling of fair lands 
and cities, the estrangement of peoples, the poisoning of 
generations with prejudices, the undoing of the slow, ardu- 
ous, dearly bought work of centuries in the education of men 
—-what defense can there be for such a colossal, monstrous, 
chaotic, diabolic evil? 

The difficulty of presenting the cause of pacifism is due 
to the paradoxical state of opinion. This goes beyond the 
frequent and pardonable inconsistency of the democratic 
mind, seeking a satisfactory expression of its feelings; it is 
decidedly aggravated in times of war. It is needlessly 
aggravated by the tyranny of words. When the dogs of war 
are unloosed, the watch-dog of peace is given a bad name and 
promptly hanged. The paradox of the situation lies in this: 
that the instigators and the approving witnesses of the exe- 
cution—that is, the great majority of them—are in a true 
sense pacifists. In a practical minded country words have 
least excuse for serving as bogies; and slogans should not be 
used as brands. To the pacifist war is an expression of the 
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temporary failure of the institutions of mankind. To the 
pacifist civilization is a system, is indeed the composite of all 
systems, whereby nations may live peaceably in a common 
world, despite their differences of race, custom, language, 
tradition, interests. The individual and collective energies 
of men are directed for lifetime pursuits—including the sys- 
tematic preparation for them, which is education—contribu- 
tory to this comprehensive end. The largest share of man- 
kind is engaged in the work of providing for daily needs and 
establishing the conditions under which the work of civili- 
zation may proceed favorably and justly for the common 
good. All these men, laborers, artisans, traders, organizers, 
men of business and affairs, are expressing by their pursuits 
within the field of livelihood and beyond it, their pacifist loy- 
alties. These mutually supporting occupations require a 
peaceful adjustment of the inevitable conflicts of men—of 
individuals, neighbors, rivals, organizations, interests, 
parties, cities, states, nations. Those who believe that the 
best way to settle such disputes, to advance civilization, and 
to preserve the qualities of men that are most worth pre- 
serving, is to settle them by compulsion and the verdict of 
arms, are militarists ; those who believe in the inherent worth 
and rectitude of the actually operative system are pacifists. 

The attempt so to conjure with words as to make the 
worse seem the better cause, and convert the overwhelming 
majority into an insignificant and feebly protesting minority 
must be vigorously resisted. That is what pacifists are 
fighting for; and they propose to fight unceasingly, mobil- 
izing in their cause the very resources—each and every one, 
according to its strength and fitness—all the combined 
agencies that have made civilization possible. If science and 
religion, if justice and law and morality, if decency and 
honesty and clean living, if democracy and Americanism are 
matters of supreme value and worth fighting for, then 
the American pacifist proposes to fight for these ends and 
with them as means. If the only way left to him by the force 
of circumstances to conduct that fight is to acknowledge the 
momentary defeat of the means upon which he has staked 
everything, he is ready to enlist in the very service which 
he abhors for its inhumanity, distrusts for its entanglements, 
resents for its irrationality. Peace and civilization are one. 
The pacifist accepts civilization at any price. He regrets the 
price; for it is nothing less than an inglorious retreat to 
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eruder methods of adjustment, an enforced, shameful rever- 
sion imposed by the sacredness of the allegiance that holds 
him to the eause—a pacifist in both ends and means so long 
as hope and reason and patience remain, a pacifist in ends 
when in despair the means must be deserted to save the ends. 

Many who read this statement may receive it with serious 
and troubled reservations. For that attitude the paradoxical 
state of American opinion is largely responsible. One source 
of confusion may readily be removed. No one questions 
the necessity of force and invested authority to regulate a 
contentious and pugnacious humanity. The machinery of 
courts, and jails, and reformatories, and the influences of 
religion, manners, education and practical good will and fair 
play are quite insufficient to keep peace on earth on all occa- 
sions. Yet we distinguish between the police and the soldier, 
though both are prepared to use arms. We must insure 
against the failures of all our machinery to regulate aggres- 
sive and violent human contacts. That some such machinery 
is needed for the policing of international interests is the 
conviction that has emerged from a hope of a few advanced 
thinkers to the promise of prompt realization by the enlight- 
ened nations of the world. ‘‘ The League to Enforce Peace ’’ 
is obviously a pacifist proposal. Those who support it enroll 
themselves in the inner circle of pacifists. Pacifism not only 
accepts, it urges the necessity of policing nations; because 
unless adequately policed by deliberate and voluntary organi- 
zation, nations are open to the dismal possibilities of war. 
Co-operative policing favorable to deliberation, and to the 
sanctity of treaties and arbitration, is a civilized form of 
adjustment, that builds upon toleration, understanding, sym- 
pathy ; the system of ordeal by ruthless warfare is supported 
by prejudice, hate, intolerance, unreason, distrust. The psy- 
chological affiliations of the two policies are as opposed as 
the forms of expression which they congenially assume. 
The psychology of war is as important in consideration as 
the institution of war. Peace-mindedness and war-minded- 
ness are decisive qualities. 

The more immediate contention relates to the measure 
of insurance which a civilized nation deems it prudent to pro- 
vide for the protection of its civilization from the destructive 
threat of war. The extreme militarist (within the definitely 
pacifist world of today) votes for the maximum insurance; 
that seems a possible position until confronted by the obvi- 
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ous fact that the insurance of one nation is the threat of 
another. The average pacifist replies: the least possible. 
The extreme pacifist may reply: none at all; because he has 
no faith in an insurance that is a threat, and believes it pos- 
sible by other means to reduce the threat to make insurance 
needless. The moderate pacifist surveys the horizon not for 
war-clouds, but with circumspect recognition that the integ- 
rity of peace depends upon a reciprocal confidence among the 
nations. He is anxious because the avowed pacific faith is 
loosely organized, and its warrant uncertain because institu- 
tionally weak. A single false note may break the concord. 
The avowed policy of every nation is pacifist. Not one of 
them assumes the responsibility of breaking the peace of 
nations, or justifies the actual war except as the repulse of 
an invasion or its threat. In the desire of every nation to be 
enrolled among the pacifists, the pacifist recognizes the 
sanction and authoritative confirmation of his cause. But 
the actual enroliment depends upon deed and attitude, not 
upon affirmation. 

The so-called militarist (excluding always the true 
though not extreme believer in militarism)* is by profession 
a pacifist, but one who believes that the present state of 
human advance cannot dispense with the ultimate appeal to 
arms in the defense of peace. Many go farther in expressing 
their militaristic leanings. They believe it is well to carry 
some insurance of civilization in the old-time militaristic 
companies, while carrying most of it in the new pacific ones. 
Some admit the inconsistency of the practice. Others are 
confident that they can draw a safe line between threat and 
protection. What determines such attitudes is the measure 

*The out and out militarist who believes that men are best occupied 
when fighting, that the military virtues are the sterling and chosen ones, 
that war is the chief business of nations, that the arts of peace are devices 
to keep the race occupied between periods of war, is in this consideration 
ignored. His consistency is unassailed. The contention of the reluctant 
militarist that war is not desirable but for the present so seriously immi- 
nent as eventually to be inevitable, is not ignored, but opposed by the 
combined arguments of pacifism. It is well to add that the position is 
here stated with reference to the present war alone. The present-day 
changed attitude toward war is as complete as the revolutionary change 
in warfare. The presence in the historical perspective, of wars of aggres- 
sion, conquest, extension of influence, balance of power, defense of national 
integrity, establishes precedents, but cannot outweigh the overwhelming 
contrasts of condition, public opinion, and international relations, which 
make the world war so distinctive in its issues. The possession of an his- 
torical outlook broadens, but it may also distract attention from the critical 
differences of present condition. Whether an historical equipment and the 


citation of precedent serve as aids to keener vision or as blinders, depends 
upon the acumen and the spirit in which they are used. 
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of distrust that accompanies the confidence in another’s 
intentions—a composite faith in peace or Providence, and 
in dry powder. The convinced pacifist urges that the dis- 
armament of force makes confidence indispensable, and rea- 
sonable adjustment the authoritative arbiter. The pacifist 
with militaristic reservations regards the risk in holding 
other nations to be as well intentioned as his own, too great 
to be committed to any other tribunal than a coercion under 
his own control. In an entangled world ruled by biased and 
frail reason, such differences of opinion should be compatible 
with mutual respect without suspicion of loyalty or sincerity 
or competence. 

So much analysis is needed to present the pacifist defense 
of America’s war in its actual relations. Beyond this the 
internal contentions within the pacifist camps are for the 
moment irrelevant. Once the peace which is their common 
hope is realized, they must be prepared to find themselves 
at variance. The confident pacifist will remain unalterably 
opposed to military ideals and extensive military prepared- © 
ness as a political policy. Far from seeing in the world war 
a justification of preparedness, he will see in it the removal 
of the menace that gave it partial support. While the war 
is on, the two orders of pacifists will agree that the most 
vigorous prosecution is the most humane because the 
quickest means to the common end. 

The pacifist viewing his position, finds his conviction that 
the war was needless and unjustified, as strong in 1917 as in 
1914. The American pacifist accepted neutrality as long as 
that seemed the attitude most conducive to the cause of 
peace, fairest to determine where aggression lay. The enemy 
from the first was and remains not this nation or that, but 
militarism everywhere. If convinced before 1914 as to the 
source of the menace, the pacifist might in prudence have 
awaited confirmation, but quite as legitimately might have 
expressed himself promptly and forcibly. The invasion of 
Belgium and its sequel dispelled all lingering doubt. Ameri- 
can pacifism was then enlisted. 

The pacifist’s neutrality is a sincere attempt to regard 
objectively the réle of the transgressor, which is hard. That 
this war should be directed against Germany is a source of 
equally sincere regret. Deeply appreciative of German con- 
tributions to civilization and of the inherent qualities of the 
German people, the sympathetic American pacifist reaches 
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the tragic conviction that if militarism can undo so sterling 
a race, what havoc can it not accomplish, and what qualities 
of men can it not destroy! Or he may be driven to a doubt 
of her former appreciations, and ask whether such compre- 
hensive dehumanization of an entire people does not proceed 
upon an overlooked and serious disqualification—a dishonor- 
able inclination toward despotism and insane ambition. He 
considers whether German Kultur is and has long been 
hollow and vain and perverse. Resisting such unwelcome 
considerations, he falls back upon the only charitable and 
adequate explanation: that Germany has lost mental 
and moral balance. It is no less true of nations than of 
individuals: Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad. 

The pacifist is compelled to look for the proof of a bel- 
ligerent’s profession of loyalty to the values of civilization 
in the respect shown for these in the conduct of war. The 
same order of judgment obtains in war and in peace. The 
standards applied to a low order of civilization are in neither 
enterprise to be applied to a higher one. The proof of what 
men are fighting for is reflected in the restrictions which 
they place upon the passions aroused by their belligerency. 
The respect for the sanctity of treaties as of the rules of 
warfare, the humane regard for the defenseless, the forbear- 
ance of cruelty and wanton revenge and malicious destruc- 
tion, a deference to the opinions and protests of neutral 
nations and the established moral standards of all peoples, 
these considerations may go far even in times of war— 
which at its best is hell—to prove the underlying loyalty 
of a goaded or misguided people to their professed cause. 
Merely to recall Louvain and the Lusitania is to remove the 
last vestige of sympathy of the most charitable pacifist and 
to turn it to hot indignation and unrelenting hostility. What- 
ever in the Teutonic view may be the injustice of the wrongs 
which the war was embraced to redress, the manner of the 
redress is infinitely more base than any wrong threatened or 
endured. To the intellectual pacifist the apologies for the 
war and for the conduct of the war by Germany sound the 
most despairing note. For if the leaders of German thought, 
the high priests of learning, can so completely lose the quali- 
ties of their calling, what hope of redemption remains? The 
pacifist must be a man of courage, for the war has shown 
that there is much fighting to be done. He must have the 
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courage to face the facts. He may in wisdom decline to 
judge a nation by its crimes. He may accept Germany as a 
terrible proof that no nation is secure enough in its 
entrenched civilization to risk the demoralization of a wor- 
ship of might in a militaristic ritual. He may recognize in 
the national policy an invitation though not a cause of the 
Teutonic treacherous betrayal of the world’s trust. But in 
the end, however desperately he holds to the conviction that 
Germany and Germans cannot be different from other na- 
tions and peoples associated for so long in the common cause 
of enlightenment, he dare not flinch when confronted by the 
astounding and awful proof that they are. 

Comment may aid little to comprehension. Just before 
the outbreak of the war one of the greatest of German schol- 
ars added to a long and honorable career a monumental work 
on the evolution of civilization—the volumes on Folk- 
Psychology, by Professor Wilhelm Wundt. In it he reviews 
the faltering attempts of man in prehistoric times to gain a 
control of nature and to regulate life. He portrays the levels 
of culture from the most primitive, through the crude beliefs 
and superstitions, the gradual appearance of more elevated 
systems of ideas in myth and achievement, and makes the 
culminating level that marks the beginning of history and of 
wider, productive human contacts, the age of humanity, an 
age heralded and in part entered into thousands of years ago. 
Participating in that evolution is the attitude toward war 
and the conduct of warfare. To obtain a parallel for the type 
of warfare practised and approved by Germany of the 
twentieth century, one must go back in evolution centuries in 
time to a meaner age, and aeons in conscience to a duller one, 
to a time when humanity was an unknown conception, and 
savage domination ruled exultingly. And yet this philoso- 
pher, justly honored in all lands, signed the manifesto of 
academic Germany in approval of principles as incompatible 
with his profession as with the conclusions of his life work. 
In the light of this example ‘ Veritas vos liberabit ’’ be- 
comes a Mephistophelian mockery. 

Germany—that is, so much of Germany as is responsible 
for the present catastrophe—has made herself, and that de- 
liberately, instead of the aid to the world’s civilization which 
she might be, the direct menace of modern times, the menace 
of militarism unashamed. The momentous proclamation of 
President Wilson in none of its momentous utterances is 
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more significant than in the emphasis that America has no 
hostility to the German people, that America insists upon 
the clear distinction between a fatal policy and those who are 
urged by a sense of patriotism to espouse it. No sentence in 
this culminating document has aroused more resentment in 
the German press; with the restoration of reason no senti- 
ment will be more effective in justifying the action of the 
United States. 

So much of statement is necessary to give the pacifist at- 
titude its proper setting. The issues of the war, the aggrava- 
tions and irritations, the diplomatic blunders and political 
crimes are as little overlooked by the pacifist as by anyone 
with practical comprehension and historical sense.* Their 
bearing upon the recourse to war (or instigation of war) as 
the mode of their settlement, and upon the conduct of that 
war, is to the pacifist of wholly secondary consideration in 
the central issue. The development of the political and social 
machinery to minimize the sources of irritation and mis- 
understanding is the statesman’s task. To excuse the in- 
excusable by ground of necessity is to abandon the funda- 
mental position of humanity; while the enforcement in the 
twentieth century, of a national will by a régime of Schreck- 
lichkeit, that is as futile as it is brutal, exposes the horrible 
sham of the sophistry. That is why the pacifist believes in 
America’s war, believes in it with an intensity of conviction 
that may not so promptly come to others who have thought 
less deeply, cared less consciously for the ideals of peace. 
This is not a war of nations, nor a war of interests, though 
the details of its adjustment may be expressed in such terms. 
It began as the European war, and by reason of the solidari- 
ty of civilization became the World War. When the issues 
stand clear in proper retrospect, it will be seen to be—as in 
the histories of the future it may well come to be called— 





* Rqual recognition is given to the worthy and heroic qualities expressed 
in warfare and by those professionally concerned with its conduct. The 
military profession in a civilized community has obviously shared in and 
been moulded by the standards of civilization. It presents them no less 
than any other profession. The civilization that has made the triumphs of 
constructive engineering possible has equally determined modern warfare. 
These considerations are for the moment irrelevant, though it may not be 
wholly irrelevant to express appreciation for the qualities historically asso- 
ciated and now exercised in the soldier’s calling. It is this appreciation 
and an unwillingness to lose from the compcsite of human qualities those 
stimulated by martial defense that led William James to formulate a plan 
for retaining in modern life, the moral equivalents of war. Wor warfare 
is far too high a cost for their retention; they must be cultivated in less 
disastrous ways. 
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the Pacifist War. For such it is in motive and purpose, the 
war against militarism, the war to end war. 

In the expressions of loyalty which the declaration of 
America’s war has called forth, the pacifist has noted (with 
surprise or composure according to his temper) that to some 
of his demonstrative fellow citizens, his place in the proces- 
sion has seemed questionable if not anomalous. His unbelief 
in the military policy and his horror of war seem to a hasty 
judgment, to exclude him from a participation in the enroll- 
ment of his country for the defense of a principle which is 
peculiarly his. His deep distrust of the means as a policy 
makes his action a sacrifice when to others it is a confirma- 
tion; but this is no reason for lessening in any measure his 
thrill of communal enthusiasm in this great national upris- 
ing. For America’s war is an acceptance by the nation, of 
militarism as its great enemy. The pacifist loves his country 
for the enemy she has made. In no other cause is he as ready 
to enlist as in this world-wide crusade against the great 
menace which to him also is the great illusion. His reflec- 
tions have made him realize that until all the nations are 
fused in a pacific determination, the defection of any one is 
formidable according to its strength when added to the con- 
federation of all. He realizes that no such acceptance is real 
or potent until transformed into personal conviction. There 
is no other psychology for nations than for individuals. The 
menace of German militarism will not be removed until it is 
replaced by the pacifism of the German people. The hope 
that it may be so replaced expresses a faith not in prophecy 
but in psychology. To promote such a consummation in all 
lands it is important to appeal definitely to the ideal of paci- 
fism, which is the alliance of nations, and is now expressed in 
a nation of allies. Nothing greater or more uplifting has 
come to the modern world than the spectacle of so many 
great peoples—all conscious of their several historic strug- 
gles for liberty, which is the ally of peace—arrayed in council 
and effort and ready for the supreme sacrifice to defend a 
common cause, to achieve a triumphant pacifism. At this 
juncture it is important that the pacifist make himself under- 
stood. It is important that he be understood; for in the 
settlement of peace the first and foremost consideration must 
be and shall be the prevention of war. The Pacifist War 
will be concluded in a Pacifist Peace. 


JOSEPH JASTROW. 








RUSSIA THREE MONTHS AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION 


BY A RUSSIAN OFFICER 





Tue recent offensive undertaken by General Brusiloff at 
the instigation of Mr. Kerensky, has once more brought be- 
fore the public in a preminent manner, the valour and the 
stubbornness of the Russian army, and done away with the 
rumours which were spread about by German agents, that 
Russia was no longer to be reckoned with as an important 
factor in the great war. In America especially, the recent 
Russian successes in Galicia, have come somewhat in the 
nature of a surprise to a good many people, who had the 
fixed idea that the Revolution had broken all discipline in 
the armies of the former Tzar, and destroyed its habit of 
implicit obedience to its chiefs. It seems to me that the time 
has come when one must try to do away with these mis- 
apprehensions, justified perhaps in one way, if one con- 
siders the ignorance which prevails in so many quarters in 
the United States in regard tc the real condition of things 
in Russia. 

When one wants to pass judgment on my country, one 
ought before everything else, to consider and think about 
the immense task which was thrust upon her by the sudden- 
ness, as well as by the unexpected success of the Revolution, 
which, whilst it put an end to the most detestable govern- 
ment the world has ever known, found itself on the other 
hand confronted by the necessity to build anew, not only a 
whole administration, but also to raise the moral standard 
of a nation that had been for centuries trampled upon, and 
ruled by men who were tyrants more than anything else, 
and who had systematically applied themselves to crush 
every expression of individual opinion in those over whom 
they found themselves placed. Liberty is perhaps the 
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greatest intoxicant that can be administered to human 
beings, when it is granted to them too suddenly, and who can 
deny that the Revolution which in the course of three days 
overthrew the mighty dynasty of the Romanoffs was a sud- 
den and totally unexpected, though long foreseen thing? 
It occurred just at the moment when it had seemed that 
the autocratic government represented by the Empress Alex- 
andra, Mr. Sturmer and Mr. Protopopoff was about to 
triumph once more, and to brush aside any temptation which 
the weak minded Tzar might have had to grant the indis- 
pensable reforms which the whole Russian nation was 
clamoring for, and perhaps no one was more surprised than 
Nicolas II. on the one side and the leaders of the liberal 
parties on the other at its breaking out at the time it did. 
The man in the street had been far more prepared for this 
Revolution than its principal actors, and this is also one of 
the reasons why this man in the street found himself the 
absolute master for a short time, not only of the country 
but even of those who had been appointed to rule it. Of 
course he was not up to the task, which accounts for the 
blunders committed and the mistakes made, and in general 
for the indecision which seemed to prevail everywhere in 
Russia at this critical juncture. The nation had to get used 
to its new state of existence, and unfortunately this is what 
people abroad could not understand or realize. They judged 
not by facts, but by sight, and it seemed to them incredible 
that all at once the Russian army appeared to have had 
enough of the war and refused to obey its commanders. 

In reality nothing of that kind had occurred. The army 
had simply not yet entered into the new spirit of things, 
nor grown accustomed to its independence not so much from 
lack of military discipline as from the political pressure 
which had been exercised on it by the autocratic govern- 
ment, the ignorance and obstinacy of which had brought 
the country to the very verge of ruin. Then again - it 
had to obtain commanders in whom it could have confidence, 
and who would not be compromised in its eyes either by too 
great attachment or by ingratitude to the fallen dynasty. The 
Russian soldier has an immense amount of common sense, 
and he expects from those who lead him integrity and hon- 
esty, as well as ability and military talents. He wants to have 
absolute confidence in his generals and officers before he 
makes up his mind to follow them, and to submit to their 
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lead. The reason why the late Skobeleff became so popular 
during the Turkish war in 1877 was because he happened 
to be the only commanding officer in the whole army whom 
the troops trusted absolutely, not so much perhaps on ac- 
count of his talents or courage as his moral character, 
which stood so far above that of any other general. 
Unfortunately for Russia, she did not possess another 
Skobeleff in 1914, and the men who had in turn exercised 
the supreme command during the present campaign were 
all of them more or less compromised in the eyes of the army, 
in one way or in another. 

When the Revolution broke out, there were only three 
military figures who stood preminently before the public. 
These were General Russky, General Alexieieff and Gen- 
eral Brusiloff. The two first, through perhaps a mis- 
taken sense of duty, had allowed themselves to become in- 
fluenced by events as they unfolded themselves. They both 
had reason to complain of the manner in which they had 
been treated by the Tzar, and especially by the Empress, 
and they had forgotten occasionally that they were soldiers, 
<nd aspired to play the part of politicians. It is no secret 
that General Russky almost compelled by force Nicolas IT 
to abdicate, during the latter’s stay at Pskoff, and that he 
showed far less consideration for the fallen monarch than 
did the commissioners sent by the Duma to request him to 
lay aside his crown and dignity. As for General Alexieieff, 
it was principally at his instigation that the Tzar was 
taken a prisoner, and he pushed matters so far as to per- 
suade the former sovereign to repair to the headquarters 
at Mohilew, instead of returning immediately after his ab- 
dication to Tzarskoie Selo, as he had wished at first to do, 
because he knew that once there he could keep him virtually 
captive until the moment when the new government had 
formally arrested him. These facts became known in the 
army, and they profoundly disgusted the troops, who 
through the Soldiers Committee claimed a new commander- 
in-chief in whom they could have confidence and who would 
not turn traitor to his word or to his oath. This last fact 
has never been known abroad, and it explains why such ap- 
parent anarchy reigned for a time in the Russian army, 
and why the latter appeared in the eyes of outsiders and 
of people who knew nothing of the internal crisis 
to be undisciplined and rebellious. But in reality 
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things were very different. The soldiers never for one 
single moment thought of acting against the orders of the 
Government or of abandoning their Allies as they have been 
accused abroad of doing. They required simply one thing, 
and that was to be led to battle by commanders whom they 
could trust, and who were not compromised by any sus- 
picious action in the past. They refused to accept the leader- 
ship of either Russky or Alexieieff, and when the latter 
assumed the supreme command after the Grand Duke Nico- 
las he was greeted by angry protestations of several regi- 
ments that had been considered among the best ones in the 
whole army and that were the first ones to declare that so 
long as he remained commander-in-chief they would neither 
fight nor make the slightest attempt to attack the enemy. 

This attitude of the troops was of course extremely em- 
barrassing for the new Government. It constituted one of 
the many, and perhaps the greatest difficulty, among the 
innumerable ones with which it found itself confronted. The 
war had to be fought on, or Russia would be dishonored .v. 
ever, not only before her Allies, but also before history later 
on. On the other hand, it was extremely dangerous to allow 
the army to realize that it could at its will or pleasure decide 
the questions involved with its command. The Government 
tried to temporize and to negotiate, a fatal error if ever one 
was made, for which the then War Minister, Goutzchkoff, 
was principally responsible, and one which contributed more 
than anything else to lend credence abroad to the opinion 
that Russian troops were demoralized and could no longer 
hold their own or be depended upon to aid their Allies. 

Things might have gone on in this uncertain and unsatis- 
factory manner for an indefinite time if Mr. Kerensky, who 
perhaps is the only man in Russia at the present day who 
thoroughly understands the aspirations of his country and 
the spirit which prevails among the army, had not interfered 
and almost compelled his colleague, Mr. Goutschkoff, to re- 
sign his functions. Kerensky had paid, incognito, several 
visits to the front, and had had different opportunities to 
converse with the soldiers. They had told to him what they 
had said to no one else, and that was, that they considered 
as an indispensable condition of success in the future, from 
a strictly military point of view, apart from any other con- 
sideration, that they be put under the leadership of a general 
whom they could love as well as respect and trust. 
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Kerensky, in spite of some shortcomings, has the spirit 
of a statesman, though he may lack experience. His com- 
prehension is extremely quick, and the emotional part of 
his nature is sometimes of great help to him, when it comes 
to appeal to the feelings or the enthusiasm of the people 
with whom he finds himself. He is, moreover, quick in 
forming decisions, and these are generally right, when made 
alone and unaided by the advice of others. In the crisis 
which ended by his appointment to the post of War Minister, 
he displayed extraordinary firmness of character and fore- 
sight, and in spite of the many obstacles he found in his 
way, he contrived to persuade his colleagues, and especially 
-Prince Lvoff, who had been the warmest supporter otf 
Alexieieff, that it was impossible to leave the latter in pos- 
session of the supreme command. Lwvoff thought that his 
removal from it wouid increase the spirit of insubordina- 
tion among the army, that it might perhaps as a consequence 
enter upon the road of military pronunciamentos if it saw 
that its clamors for the dismissal of one of its chiefs had 
been crowned with success. Kerensky did not agree with 
this apprehension, and it is a curious thing that this Socialist, 
whose extreme political opinions had been looked upon with 
such dread even by some of his own personal friends, had 
understood better than a highly born nobleman, such as 
Prince Lvoff, the feelings of indignation of the army at the 
conduct of Russky and Alexieieff in regard to the deposed 
Tzar. That he did so proves how completely he had mas- 
tered the difficult question of the psychology of the Russian 
nation, and of the Russian soldiers, and it explains partly 
the prestige which he enjoys among the latter. With- 
out Kerensky, it is not likely that Brusiloff would 
ever have been entrusted with the supreme com- 
mand, and it is doubtful whether any other general 
would have been able to obtain the great successes which 
have most undoubtedly accompanied the new offensive that 
began so recently. 

Brusiloff had always been popular in the army. For 
one thing he had risen almost from the ranks, in 
so far that he had never served in a guard regi- 
ment, which in the Russia of the Tzars was considered to 
be an indispensable condition to the acquiring of a high mili- 
tary command. He had been all through his career a cavalry 
officer, and nothing else, and he had won by his own personal 
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merits, unsupported by any kind of patronage, his different 
rewards, medals, orders, and other distinctions. He knew 
how to speak to his soldiers, and though not at all a man 
of the world, in the sense understood by that word in social 
circles, he was courteous by nature and a true gentleman 
at heart. He had never aspired or attempted to enter the 
Staff, a fact with which he had been bitterly reproached by 
his superiors, and he had shown himself profoundly dis- 
dainful of the old routine prevalent in the army, until the 
war. He hated St. Petersburg, and the useless life led there 
by officers in the crack regiments, and this also had proved 
a considerable hindrance to the success of his military career. 
But the troops liked him, and had confidence in his abilities, 
and in his regard for their welfare. He had never been 
known to do anything mean, and when Mr. Rodzianko, the 
President of the Duma, had telegraphed to him at the out- 
break of the Revolution asking him to stand by the side of 
the newly appointed government, Brusiloff had simply re- 
plied that he would always perform his duty as a soldier. 
This was in contrast to the enthusiastic message in which 
Russky had put his services at the disposal of the revolu- 
tionary administration, and with the cringiness with which 
Alexieieff had constituted himself the executioner of the 
decrees of his masters. The troops had esteemed Brusiloff 
for his attitude in this hour of national crisis, and the army 
had welcomed his appointment to the post of commander- 
in-chief with enthusiasm. This fact goes far to prove 
that Kerensky alone had judged soundly the situation, such 
as it presented itself after the first surprise caused by the 
Revolution had subsided, and when it had become necessary 
to consider its consequences, and the impression which it 
had produced upon the troops. Kerensky can be described 
as the saviour of Russia, not so much perhaps for the 
fact that he put himself at the head -of the army 
as it was being led to attack the Germans; this was done 
but figuratively, because his intervention did not extend 
itself beyond the fact of his calling upon the men to obey 
their leaders, but because he had gone on carefully pre- 
paring the offensive that had been already planned dur- 
ing the last days of the reign of Nicholas II, and es- 
pecially because he had found in the person of Brusiloff 
the right man to execute it. This is the great, the 
inestimable service, which Kerensky has rendered not 
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only to his own country, but to the Allies in gen- 
eral, and it will always remain one of his most valuable 
assets in the future, even if he finds himself one day (one 
can never know what may happen during the course of a 
revolution, and the Russian one is far from being at an 
end), confronted by political bankrupicy. 

When Brusiloff assumed the supreme command of the 
army, he found things less disorganized than he had been 
led to expect, and this fact explains why it proved relatively 
easy for him to reorganize the few defective details that 
might have compromised the forward movement upon which 
he himself had decided against the Austrian lines. This 
movement, however, was in his mind to be combined with 
another one, in another direction, about which it would be 
useless and premature to speak here, but it certainly raised 
the prestige of the Russian arms in the eyes of Russia’s 
Allies, and what is perhaps even more important, it restored 
to the army the feeling of confidence in its own resources 
and strength, that had become considerably shaken during 
the course of the few months that had immediately preceded 
the abdication of Nicolas IT. . 

Such is, from the military point of view, the secret history 
of the crisis which Russia has been called upon to pass, after 
the overthrow of the Romanoff dynasty, and the establish- 
ment of its new government. It accounts for the many hesi- 
tations and uncertainties which have so much perplexed 
public opinion in other countries, and it is to be hoped that 
now that confidence has been again restored between the 
Russian troops and their leaders, we shall see these troops 
go on with their victorious progresses in the near future. 
At the same time, it would be dangerous to expect that the 
new offensive which has begun so brilliantly will be able to 
go on as rapidly in the future as it has, and it is against any 
reaction from these new feelings of admiration inspired 
by the conduct of our soldiers, among our Allies, that 
I would like to sound a note of warning. This offensive may 
be stopped, not through any inability on our side to pursue 
it, but through purely local and climatic conditions. August 
is upon us, and in August the autumn rains may begin, 
combined with cold nights, and other unfavorable condi- 
tions. Now rains in Wolhynia and Galicia are a very serious 
thing. They may mean weeks of delay, and even compel 
our advancing detachments to stop, owing to the impassable 
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condition of the roads. This circumstance must not there- 
fore be interpreted, as the Germans will probably seek to do, 
as a sign of weakness on our part, or as a lack of enthusiasm 
on that of our army. Whatever happens, the Russian soldier 
means to fight until a final victory, and perhaps no troops 
in the whole world are more convinced than ours, that it 
would be a dishonor to hesitate or to stop in the present 
circumstances. 

Our Allies ought not, therefore, to have the slightest mis- 
conception as to our desire or determination to stand by 
them until the bitter or the glorious end. If we waited be- 
fore starting on our offensive, this was due only to the ~ 
conditions and circumstances which I have just described; 
it was not because our men had become demoralized, or 
because we had not the material means to execute what 
was required from us. In spite of all the rumors to the con- 
trary, laboriously disseminated everywhere by the Germans, 
we lack neither soldiers, nor ammunition. The only weak 
point against which we have to contend is the difficulty 
of bringing this ammunition to the front in the future. I 
am using, with intention, the word future, because for the 
present the advancing masses which General Brusiloff has 
thrown against the Teuton lines are more than sufficiently 
provided with what they require. But it has taken 
months to achieve this result, months which might 
have been more usefully employed in fighting our formid- 
able foe. The question of transport in general remains the 
dark point in the whole Russian situation, and this ques- 
tion cannot be solved by Russia alone. It requires to be 
handled also by her Allies, and especially by America, who 
can furnish her with the material which she requires. The 
presence in Petrograd of the Special Mission, headed by 
Mr. Root, has been in that respect of inestimable value, not 
only because it has helped to establish relations of confi- 
dence and mutual esteem between Russia and the American 
people, but because it has allowed the latter to come to an 
independent judgment in regard to Russian resources, which 
have been so seriously questioned lately, and the importance 
of which has been so wrongly estimated by the detractors 
of my country. Russia is still the land of the future, 
materially as well as financially, and though from the 
latter point of view she may find herself compelled to 
face a crisis after the war is over, she will easily withstand 
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it, provided her friends extend to her the help which she 
will need. 

Up to the present Russia has been for the United States 
a closed book in many respects, and American capital has 
felt shy to trust itself to people governed by a system where 
the will of a few was considered superior to the rulings of 
the law. To-day things are changed. Russia has entered 
upon a new lease of life; she is beginning to exist as an 
independent nation, desirous of following in the ways of 
democracy her American sister, whom she had always ad- 
mired from afar, but whom she had hardly dared to hope 
she would ever be able to imitate. What she asks now is 
that this sister should trust her, and try to know her better 
than she has done, and to judge her according to her true 
merits and qualities, and not by the fantastic tales and 
stories that have been related about her. The progress 
made by Russia in the matter of the development of her 
political activity and of her military resources since the 
Revolution have surpassed by far the most sanguine expec- 
tations of even her warmest admirers, as the recent offensive 
led by General Brusiloff has triumphantly proved. She 
may therefore be permitted to hope that her friends will 
show some patience in dealing with her in the future, and 
not feel discouraged if those progresses sometimes experi- 
ence a check, or prove slower than one would wish them 
to be. 

Russia will yet surprise her friends and her Allies by the 
promptitude with which she will adapt herself to her new 
conditions of existence, and push her way along to those at 
whose side she is fighting now, for the triumph of democ- 
racy. A Russian OFFIcer. 














WHY NOT INDUSTRIAL CONSCRIPTION ? 


BY HAROLD G. MOULTON 





Mopern warfare requires the systematic organization of 
practically every aspect of national life. Imperative as is 
the skillful manipulation of troops on the field of battle— 
scientific organization of the resources back of the lines is 
quite as important. Indispensable as is the business-like 
handling of ordnance and quartermaster supplies, the syste- 
matic control of marketing and transport fac=‘:ties is just as 
indispensable. And equally important witi all these phases 
of military operations is the scientific mobilization of the 
vast industrial army of the Government to the end that the 
productive energy of the nation may be made to serve in the 
most effective manner the necessities of war rather than the 
interests of peace. There are circumstances indeed under 
which industrial organization is of even greater importance 
than military organization—when ultimate victory or defeat 
lies rather with the industrial than with the military forces. 
Particularly, this is the position in which the United States 
finds itself in the present war of attrition; for it is every- 
where conceded that our greatest service to our allies will be 
in the furnishing of ships, materials and munitions of war, 
rather than men. Ultimately, if the war lasts two or three 
years, American soldiers may perchance prove the decisive 
factor on the fields of battle, but, in the meantime, it must 
be remembered that unless we construct ships as rapidly as 
others are destroyed by German submarines, unless we fur- 
nish vast quantities of munitions and supplies for the Allied 
armies in the field, two years may never be vouchsafed to us 
in which to equip and train our own soldiers for the final 
drive. Engaged, as we are, in a race with time, the outcome 
of the struggle would seem to depend largely upon the way 
in which we organize the industrial resources at our disposal. 
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If one accepts the brief analysis of the foregoing para- 
graph as substantially the position of the United States in 
the present war, he can scarcely avoid asking himself the 
question—Why not Industrial Conscription? As is well 
known, the main argument for the selective draft is that it 
gains time, where time is indispensable. Now, if industrial 
mobilization is of even greater importance, why should we 
not, in truth, resort to conscription of industry as well as 
of men? It is the purpose of this paper to analyze the re- 
quirements of the present situation and to urge a careful 
consideration of conscription of industry. 

Four things, in the. main, are required of the United 
States in the next year: 


(1) Ships—as many as can be built. 

(2) Munitions and materials of war—as many as can 
be supplied. 

(3) Food—as much as can be produced. 

(4) Soldiers—as many as can be trained. 


It will be observed that money is not included in the list of 
things required. And in fact money will not win the war 
for us. It is merely a means to anend. The role that money 
does play in the process of mobilization for war will be 


discussed directly. But for the present attention must be 
centered upon goods and men—not upon money. 

The problem that is before us in supplying the unlimited 
quantities of ships, munitions and materials, food and 
soldiers that are required, may be made clear by a simple 
diagrammatic statement : 


(1. Indispensable commodities. 

(a) Prime necessities for physical 
and mental efficiency. 

(b) New capital goods required to 

50,000,000 workers? | produce such necessities. 

ordinarily produce | 2. Dispensable commodities. 

(a) Luxuries and many conven- 
tional necessities. 

(b) New capital goods used in 
producing luxuries, ete. 

r] 





. 


What now are the alternatives before us? 


*T assume 50,000,000 workers; there may be more or less, but the exact 
number is quite immaterial, One may call it *x” workers if he prefers. 
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(1) Produce none or few of the indispensable things re- 
quired if we are to prosecute the war successfully. 

(2) Increase efficiency and speed up the workers to a point 
where they can produce not only the customary amounts of 
both classes of goods, the dispensables and the indispensa- 
bles, but in addition the unlimited quantities of ships, muni- 
tions and materials, and food required for the war. 

(3) Produce less of the things normally produced—the 
dispensables—and transfer our national energy into the pro- 
duction of the indispensable sinews of war. 

I take it that it will be at once conceded that the first 
alternative is out of the question; it stands as an admission 
of failure. 

The second alternative is regarded by many as adequate, 
or substantially adequate, to the task before us. We are a 
big rich powerful country and can do anything once we have 
buckled to the task with characteristic American energy and 
ingenuity. ‘‘ We will get there somehow.’’ But there is a 
fundamental error in the current opinion on this question. 
We can doubtless speed up somewhat; we can doubtless sub- 
stantially increase our efficiency, but we cannot thereby pro- 
duce more than a fraction of the munitions, ships and food 
required. For it must be observed that the speeding up of 
workers and the increasing of efficiency in present lines of 
production will merely give us additional quantities of the 
things normally produced, luxuries and other dispensables, 
along with the things that are indispensable. Insofar as 
we are now engaged in producing food, ships and war mate- 
rials, speeding up and increasing efficiency will help. But it 
will scarcely begin to solve the problem. At best it will give 
us a little more of the indispensables required for war. 

The third is therefore the only alternative open to us; 
and this inevitably means that labor and capital must be 
shifted from the places that do not count to the places that 
do count in the task we are undertaking. It means that 
capital and labor now being used in constructing machinery, 
factories, ete., that are not required for war purposes must 
be transferred to the construction of factories that can be 
used in manufacturing munitions and materials of war; it 
means that factories already built that are now being used 
for the manufacture of dispensable commodities must be 
(where possible) made over into factories that can manufac- 
ture indispensables; it means that where these factories can- 
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not be remodelled for war purposes they must be closed, and 
their laborers, at least, released for service that counts. 

I would not go so far as to say that we can, practically 
speaking, in a year completely transfer our energy from the 
fields which do not.count to the fields which do count heavily 
in the business of war. But the programme already outlined 
by. the Government will necessitate the most heroic 
efforts if we are to accomplish the task we have set for our- 
selves. The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that the 
United States Government and our allies will spend $9,000,- 
000,000 in our markets within the next twelve months—nine 
billions of dollars—a sum roughly equivalent to nine dollars 
a minute from the birth of Christ to the present time. Can we 
produce this coming year $9,000,000,000 worth of ships, mu- 
nitions, materials and food, or any substantial part thereof, 
if we devote our national energy along customary lines, if 
we produce dispensable commodities in the usual amounts, 
or in anything like the usual amounts? To ask the question 
is to answer it. We must have thorough-going readjustments 
of industry. 

In the discussion thus far we have merely raised the prob- 
lem of industrial mobilization for war. Now as to the 
mechanism by which this shifting of social energy may be 
accomplished. In our pecuniarily organized society it is 
brought about through the agency of money. The precise 
role that money plays in industrial society is confusing at 
all times to the economic novice, and it is perhaps especially 
so in connection with war. Our Government is to raise the 
first year of the war $7,000,000,000. These funds are to be 
passed through the Treasury Department in successive 
installments, giving purchasing power while there, but pass- 
ing, in the act of purchasing, back again into the channels of 
industry. Money, then, is the means by which the Govern- 
ment is enabled to buy the things it needs. 

While the process thus far is generally enoi.zh under- 
stood, it is not usually so clear that if the commodities re- 
quired by the Government are to be found ready on the 
market when they are desired, the Government must use the 
money placed in its hands in such a way as to induce capital 
and labor to be shifted into the production of the supplies 
and materials demanded. 

Let us take some concrete examples. Mr. X, a manu- 
facturer of silk hosiery, is offered a contract by the Govern- 
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ment to produce plain stockings for soldiers. If the price 
offered is attractive, and if the factory can be easily adapted 
to the manufacture of soldiers’ stockings the manager will 
readily accept the Government contract ; and we have accom- 
plished a diversion of energy. But let us take a different 
ease. Y is engaged in the manufacture of candy, or chewing 
gum, or beer, or ceramics. The Government seeks to induce 
Y concerns to manufacture war supplies. To do so would 
require extensive rehabilitation of plant if not indeed new 
factories altogether. Will Y change the character of his 
business? Purchasers of candy, chewing gum, beer and 
ceramics engage in direct competition with the Government 
and seek to induce Y to continue his present business by 
demanding the usual output of such commodities. The Gov- 
ernment must here greatly outbid private spenders if it is 
to secure the production of war supplies. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that the Gov- 
ernment is not a very effective competitor for either labor 
or capital,—it must pay much higher returns than normal 
industry if it is to attract the requisite production. Why? 
Because the laborer does not feel the call of patriotism or 
the lure of adventure except when he contemplates entering 
the active military establishment. The pecuniary motive 
alone must be looked to as the means of inducing him to 
enter the industrial army of the Government. He will not 
voluntarily leave his position and apply for one in munitions 
factories at the same wages, because of the costs incident to 
transferring to a new (and often distant) employment, and 
because of the ephemeral nature of the demand for war 
materials. Very high wages are therefore required if he is 
to be tempted. Similarly, the Government must pay high 
prices for the materials supplied if the capitalist is to be 
tempted into new and uncertain fields. Can he get efficient 
laborers for this work? How high wages will he have to 
pay? How long will the war last? These are questions 
. that the industrial manager has to ask and answer as best 
he may. He will assume the speculative risks involved if the 
financial inducements are high enough, but not otherwise. 

And not the least of his present concern is the probability 
of excess profits taxes and Government control of prices. 
Will the point at which the tax begins make allowance for 
his increased risks, or will it be at a flat rate, making no dis- 
crimination between standardized peace business and un- 
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certain war manufacture? If the latter, he will usually not 
be willing to make the change. If the price control that is 
developed is indiscriminate; if the prices fixed, owing either 
to popular agitation or governmental unwisdom, are so low 
as to offer no adequate insurance for the risks and uncertain- 
ties of war business, few will be found who will care to 
assume the hazards. 

The foregoing analysis indicates that industrial mobiliza- 
tion through the agency of the pecuniary system must be 
extremely uncertain at best. There remains to be considered 
the working of other forces which greatly increase the diffi- 
culties inherent in the situation. In a preceding paragraph 
attention was called to the competition between the Govern- 
ment as a spender for war supplies and private persons as 
spenders for ordinary consumers goods. In connection with 
this competition we meet with a popular fallacy,—or rather 
a combination of self-interest and fallacy, which is further 
inimical to the rapid mobilization of our industries. I refer 
to the ‘‘ business as usual ’? movement. 

At the outbreak of the war our first reaction was quite 
generally in favor of substantial economizing. Immediately 
following the open letter of President Wilson early in April 
urging a nation-wide campaign of economy, we entered upon 
a few weeks of decided retrenchment. How real this curtail- 
ment of our customary expenditures was may be guessed 
from the protest it soon evoked. Manufacturers of many 
classes of luxuries and even of conventional necessities, and 
retailers of general merchandise shortly began to advertise 
how ruinous a campaign of rigid economy would be for the 
country (as well as for themselves). Prominent bankers 
and business men have very generally given indorsement to 
business as usual rather than strict economizing. The press 
editorials now generally urge that we should not ‘‘ rock the 
boat ’’; that hysterical economizing is senseless; that we 
must allow business to proceed much as usual or we kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs so necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The possibility of widespread clos- 
ing of factories, throwing thousands of laborers out of em- 
ployment and resulting in general depression has caused 
genuine concern in the world of business. 

The situation in which we find ourselves at the moment 
recalls the experience of England during the early months 
of the war. After the first terrific shock had spent its 


- 
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force, as soon as the nation got its second breath, a tre- 
mendous campaign for business as usual was inaugurated. 
The leaders of opinion in Kingland gave it virtually unani-. 
mous endorsement. ‘‘ Normal living ’’ was heralded as a. 
cardinal virtue, as one of the supreme requirements of the 
hour. The opinions of the time were, moreover, translated 
into action and the year 1915 was a golden age for the Eng- 
lish lower classes. The records show that the high wages 
paid in both military and civic lite engendered a period of 
extravagant expenditures. More talking machines, expen- 
sive footwear, cosmetics and passementerie were purchased 
than ever before, and the general scale of living of the lower 
classes was substantially raised. Our Council of National 
Defense quotes with apparent approval that Selfridge’s sales 
in London in 1915 were $375,000 in excess of the year previ- 
ous,—this in spite of the great reduction in purchases by 
American tourists. This great increase in the demand for 
luxuries obviously served to increase the profits of ordinary 
industry and to render it still more difficult to attract the 
requisite labor and capital for military purposes. Rather 
than aiding or compelling the necessary readjustment of 
industry the people of England were unconsciously seriously 
retarding it. 

I use the word compel advisedly, for the rank and file 
of consumers are in a position of strategic importance. By 
refusing to buy the things that do not count we can force 
industry into other channels. The Government, through the 
price and wage system, seeks to attract; we have it in our 
hands to aid the Government by the process of repulsion, 
by refusing to bry dispensable commodities. But we also 
have it in our hands to work at cross purposes with the 
Government by purchasing as usual and thereby preventing 
or seriously retarding the mobilization of industry. Unless 
we practice the most rigid economy during the coming 
months the method of industrial mobilization upon which 
we are relying is foredoomed to failure. 

We might indeed succeed in raising the $7,000,000,000 of 
revenue that has been voted; but, as already seen, that is 
only the beginning of industrial mobilization. Even with 
coffers filled to overflowing the allied governments will have 
to wait indefinitely for equipment, munitions, ships, and food 
if the requisite social energy is not devoted to their produc- 
tion. It is an old saying that we cannot buy something with 
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nothing; it is just as true that we cannot buy that which does 
not exist even if we possess the requisite purchasing power. 
We always come back to the fundamental truth that we can- 
not devote our national energy to things that do not count 
for war purposes and devote the same energy to the pro- 
duction of the things that are necessary. 

Granting the underlying truth of the above argument, 
that extensive readjustment is necessary, many will, how- 
ever, insist that any such rapid reorganization as I have 
indicated would be suicidal. It will be urged that hysterical 
economy would throw laborers out of employment and gen- 
erally unsettle the business structure, and that the ensuing 
depression would render it impossible for us to finance the 

war. ‘‘ We must have wages and profits if we are to pay 
taxes and subscribe for bond issues.’?’ Now while this is 
perfectly true, there need be no fear of a general reduction 
in the aggregate demand for labor during the war and no 
fear of a general reduction of profits. Business may well 
be substantially as usual when measured in aggregate quan- 
tities; it will have to be wnusual only as to kind or quality. 
The coming months will develop enormous industrial activity 
so far as total demand is concerned. Every ounce of our 
national energy will be required to meet the demands of the 
situation. If the business as usual advocates distinguished 
between the total amount and the kinds of business, we could 
have no serious argument with them; but in the popular 
thought business as usual means in the main the same kinds 
of business we now have, and unfortunately this popular 
thought translated into action, into the purchase of the usual 
commodities, is likely to be the decisive factor in directing 
our social energy. 

But there nevertheless remains a serious problem in con- 
nection with the shifting process. What of the laborers who 
are thrown out of employment if by rigid economy we compel 
a manufacturer of dispensables to close his doors? The 
answer obviously is that many of them will very shortly find 
work in the production of food, in the building of munitions 
factories, and the manufacture of supplies and materials. 
Some, usually but a few, will find themselves wholly unfitted 
for a different employment. It is often asked if it is fair 
to deprive such persons of the means of livelihood? One 
effective answer is that this is not a time for debating fair- 
ness and justice to individuals; if social or military expedi- 
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ency demands a given course of action certain individuals 
may have to suffer. Another answer that may be made is 
that industrial misfits should be taken care of at public 
expense out of the funds raised by taxation or bond issues. 
But whatever the answer, we cannot let sympathy for these 
unfortunates stand in the way of diverting the energy of the 
rest of society to the fields in which it is needed. To see the 
situation in its true perspective we must center our attention 
always upon the alternative—that of failure in case we do 
not effectively mobilize our resources for the business of 
war. 

It may also be urged that excessive general economy 
would result in throwing men out of employment too soon, 
that is, before places were ready for them in the new indus- 
trial order. There is unquestionable point to this contention; 
but it should be recalled that many thousands could have 
found employment upon the farms as early as April and that 
many thousands more could immediately be given work in 
the construction of munitions plants, ship yards, etc. I am 
far from arguing that there would be no loss of energy here. 
It is indeed another weakness of our pecuniary system that 
substantial loss must be sustained in the transition process. 
It may be asked here, however, should not the transition 
take place slowly in order to reduce losses to a minimum? 
Ordinarily gradual readjustment would be advisable, but 
when we are engaged in a race with time we must ride 
rough shod. To delay the transition is to incur minor 
losses on the way, it is true; but possibly (again the 
alternative) incur incomparably greater loss through fail- 
ure to get mobilized in time to defeat the enemy. So long 
as we rely upon economizing as a means of driving industry 
into the required channels we may almost say the more rigid 
that economizing the better. It saves time; and time is 
nearly everything. 

To summarize our discussion of industrial mobilization 
through the machinery of finance,—we have seen that excess 
profits taxation, price control and ‘‘ business as usual ’’ run 
directly counter to the rapid reorganization of industry. We 
have seen that the method is extremely costly and extremely 
slow and uncertain at best. We have seen, indeed, that 
where speed is all-important it cannot be safely relied upon. 
Is it not important, therefore, that the United States 
seriously consider the method of industrial conscription? 
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By industrial conscription the Government could trans- 
fer laborers from the industries that are unimportant to the 
fields of production that are imperatively necessary as rap- 
idly as is required, without waiting, possibly indefinitely, for 
public economizing to force readjustment through the de- 
cline of profits and the closing of factory doors. Industrial 
establishments engaged in manufacturing commodities that 
are unnecessary for war purposes could by industrial con- 
scription be forced to convert themselves at once into fac- 
tories for the manufacture of munitions and other war mate- 
rials. New construction that is not necessary for war pur- 
poses could be halted and the energy engaged therein 
diverted to the channels where imperatively demanded. Such 
a system would reduce to a minimum the social loss of time 
and energy incident to the transition period. Wisely admin- 
istered (note the qualification) upon a basis of what may 
be called selective industrial conscription it would eliminate 
a great part of the confusion, disruption and maladjustment 
incident to the ordinary financial method of readjustment. 

It will be objected, however, that conscription of industry 
is un-American, that it places autocratic power in the hands 
of a democratic government and strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our institutions, private property, vested interests, 
free initiative, individual liberty, competition and all the 
rest, A similar view may be, and has been, expressed with 
reference to conscription of men, but we have overruled the 
objection there mainly on the ground that the time element 
is so tremendously important that ordinary peace time prin- 
ciples and ideals have to give way. Much as we may dislike 
the principle and method of conscription, do we not dislike 
and fear the alternative—the indefinite eclipse of democratic 
institutions—more? 

In one important respect industrial conscription is incom- 
parably less objectionable than military conscription. The 
man who is compelled to serve in the army is forced to offer 
life itself in the cause for which he is enlisted; the man who 
is compelled to close his factory or convert it to different 
uses; the man who, as a laborer, is compelled to change his 
employment, at best offers but his services for a smaller 
remuneration. It is the old question of life versus property. 

The method of industrial conscription obviously raises 
enormous problems of its own. How shall we provide the 
machinery necessary to its successful administration? Who 
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shall be given the power to decree life or death for industrial 
establishments in the exercise of the selective requirements 
of the plan? Who shall decide what industries are important 
to keep alive in war time—for recreational and cultural pur- 
poses as well as for physical and military requirements? 
What man or what body of men can be found with the neces- 
sary omniscience, with the requisite prevision for such a 
method of industrial reorganization? 

Great as are the problems of industrial conscription, and 
many as the mistakes and blunders that would doubtless 
be made in its administration, is it not more to be trusted 
than the haphazard method of reorganization through ‘the 
economizing of the people? Recall that the method we are 
at present following relies for its success not upon the con- 
centrated thought and efficiency of a board of experts, im- 
bued with a national point of view even if not possessed of 
experience; it relies rather upon the individual self-interests 
and the unreasoned impulses of the masses of society. 

We are engaged in a mortal struggle with a nation 
that has long since learned the lesson of industrial mo- 
bilization. Do we marvel at Germany’s powers of resist- 
ance? Let us remember that Germany has since early 
in the war followed largely the method of industrial 
conscription. The Germans are not wasting their national 
sustenance like sailors in a drunken orgy. They are down 
to the brass tacks of the situation. The brains at the head 
of the German organization doubtless counted on our resort- 
ing to the slow and uncertain financial method of industrial 
rehabilitation when the fateful decision was formed to make 
unrestricted use of the submarine and sink at sight. As we 
enter the struggle before us shall we heed perhaps the great- 
est lesson that the war has taught to those who have been 
through the fire? In choosing our method of industrial re- 
organization, will it not be salutary always to have it in 
mind that it is with Germany and Germany’s methods that 
we are competing? 


Harotp G. Movutton 























THE GENERAL STAFF 


BY L. AMES BROWN 





As the days pass it becomes constantly more apparent 
at Washington that responsibility for the actual military 
conduct of the war will devolve very largely on the General 
Staff. The President has made clear on more than one 
occasion his conviction that modern warfare is no business 
for amateurs, and that in all questions of policy of a scien- 
tific or specialized nature he intended to seek and follow 
the guidance of men whose training and type of mind have 
best qualified them to determine the course the nation should 
follow. One of the most striking instances was his statement 
declining Colonel Roosevelt’s offer to take a volunteer force 
to France, in which he asserted in effect that the business 
in hand was too highly specialized to permit recom for any 
but professionally trained participants. 

The one outstanding exception to his policy of follow- 
ing the lead of the General Staff on military matters served 
to emphasize, through the deliberation with which it was 
decided and the attention it attracted, the settled character 
of the President’s determination. The General Staff was 
opposed to the proposal to send troops to France imme- 
diately, basing their view on well-considered reasons of a 
strictly military character, the chief one being the almost 
negligible military value of a small American expeditionary 
force and its relatively larger usefulness in the United States 
as a nucleus for the new national army soon to be trained. 
The Allies, and particularly so great an authority as Mar- 
shal Joffre, knowing conditions on the Western Front, con- 
tended that the admitted military reasons for withholding 
American troops at the present time would be overweighed 
by the tremendous moral value of the arrival in France of 
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a tangible evidence of American aid. The Marshal of 
France was determinedly upheld in the matter by Mr. Bal- 
four, and after the most thorough deliberation, in itself the 
best evidence of the weight which the President intends to 
attach to the word of his military advisers, Mr. Wilson over- 
ruled the General Staff, subordinated military strategy to 
diplomatic policy, and permitted the great French General 
to have his wish. It may be noted even here, however, that 
the General Staff was not unanimous in its recommenda- 
tions, and that before the President’s final decision was an- 
nounced some of the opponents of the expeditionary force 
had been won over. 

So much for the President’s attitude toward the Gen- 
eral Staff and his confidence in their judgment on military 
matters. Just what is the character of the professional 
organization on which the President and his Secretary of 
War will rely for their guidance in military strategy and 
policy? 

The General Staff is composed of five men. Major Gen- 
eral Hugh L. Scott is the Chief of Staff. Next in order 
comes Major General Tasker H. Bliss, Assistant to the Chief 
of Staff and at present Acting Chief of Staff; then Brigadier 
General Joseph E. Kuhn, President of the War College; 
Major General Erasmus M. Weaver, Jr., Chief of the Coast 
Artillery, and Brigadier General William A. Mann, Chief 
of the Militia Bureau. Each of these men has had a brilliant 
career and has been appointed to his present position be- 
cause of high merit. Working with them as assistants 
is a list of subordinate officers, also trained soldiers and 
competent to lead. This list includes: 


COLONELS 


Infantry :—William H. Johnston, William F. Martin, Munroe 
McFarland, William S. Graves, Francis E. Lacey, Jr. 

Cavalry:—Robert E. L. Michie, Malvern-Hill Barnum, P. D. 
Lochridge, Robert L. Howze. 

Field Artillery :—Ernest Hinds. 

Coast Artillery:—Frank W. Coe. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS 


Infantry :—H. A. Smith, Palmer E. Pierce, Ralph H. Van Deman, 
John McA. Palmer, Frank 8. Cocheu, Oliver Edwards, Briant H. 
Wells. 
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Cavalry :—J. G. Harbord. 
Field Artillery:—D. T. Moore. 
Coast Artillery:—Robert E. Callan, Andrew Moses, George A. 


Nugent. 
MAJORS 


Infantry :—George H. Shelton, Merch B. Stewart, Dennis E. 
Nolan, George S. Goodale, Edgar T. Collins, Monroe C. Kerth, 
Alfred W. Bjornstadt, Tenney Ross, Ezekiel J. Williams, Dana T. 
Merrill, Arthur L. Conger, Hugh A. Drum, Wm. H. Fassett. 

Cavalry :—Walter C. Babcock, Francis LeJ. Parker, Edward L. 
King, Malin Craig, Ewing E. Booth, Roger 8S. Fitch. 

Field Artillery:—Daniel F. Craig, Edward H. DeArmond, 
Nelson E. Margetts, Leslie J. McNair, William Bryden. 

Coast Artillery:—Stanley D. Embick, Charles E. Kilbourne, 
John W. Gulick, William H. Raymond, Henry C. Merriam. 

Engineers:—Douglas MacArthur, John J. Kingman. 


CAPTAINS 


Infantry :—W. N. Hughes, Jr., R. I. Ross, A. J. Greer, Constant 
Cordier, W. R. Standiford, Frederick 8. Young, L. D. Gasser, W. A 
Castle, A. O. Seaman, T. W. Brown, F. W. Brabson, G. C. Marshall 
Jr., C. K. Mason, G. A. Lynch, Campbell B. Hodges, T. W 
Hammond. 

Cavalry:—Harry N. Cootes, George T. Bowman, Walter S 
Grant, Samuel R. Gleaves, William O. Reed, Alexander B. Coxe. 
George P. Tyner. 

Field Artillery:—Sherman Miles, Fred T. Cruse, Roger 8S. Par- 
rott, Franz A. Doniat. 

Coast Artillery:—¥. T. Hines, Francis W. Clark, A. A. Maybach, 
G. E. T. Lull, C. L. Fenton, G. A. Wildrick. 

Engineers:—Creswell Garlington. 


General Scott, a Kentuckian by birth, graduated thirty- 
sixth in his class at West Point. During the years 1899 and 
1900 he served as Assistant Adjutant-General of the Depart- 
ment of Havana under General Ludlow. He then became 
Assistant Adjutant-General of the Division of Cuba, becom- 
ing in August, 1900, Adjutant-General of the Division, and 
later in the year, when the Division was changed to the 
Department of Cuba, General Scott retained his position of 
Adjutant-General. He served in this capacity until 1903, 
working under Major-General Leonard Wood, the present 
ranking officer, who was then Military Governor of Cuba. 
During this time, he took part in turning over the govern- 
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ment of the island to the Cubans. From September, 1903, 
until July, 1906, he was Governor, Sulu Archipelago and 
Commander of Post Jolo. His chief accomplishment during 
this period was the abrogation of slavery in the Archipelago. 

He became Superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy August 31, 1906, and continued in this office until 
he was appointed to the General Staff in April, 1914. Seven 
months later he became Chief of Staff. He has had the 
honorary degree of L.H.B. conferred upon him by Prinee- 
ton, and was made a Doctor of Laws by Columbia Univer- 
sity. His appointment to a Brigadier-Generalship came 
March 25, 1913, and on April 30, 1915, he reached the highest 
position attainable under our military system, the office of 
Major-General. 

General Scott is known in army circles as the ‘‘ Pacifist 
General.’’ A great part of his military career has been 
spent among the Indians. A natural attachment arose be- 
tween him and members of the various tribes, and from them 
he learned their language. When the Utes went on the war- 
path several years ago, the Department of Interior borrowed 
General Scott and sent him to Utah to quell the disturbance. 
Instead of waging war against them, he secured their confi- 
dence, and the uprising ended when he sat on the ground 
with several of their chiefs and smoked the pipe of peace. 

In 1913 there was another Indian uprising. The Navajos, 
admonished against polygamy, threatened to go on the war- 
path. General Scott was again sent West. He decided to 
quiet the redskins single-handed. He left his troops and 
rode alone and unarmed into the Navajo camp. The Indians 
were hostile but so surprised that not a hand was raised 
against him. After he had talked to them for a few hours, 
he convinced them of the Nation’s beneficent attitude to- 
ward them. When he left camp, he was escorted to his own 
regiment by a group of elderly chieftains. 

But General Scott is more than a pacifist. When the 
occasion arose while he was governor of a province in the 
Philippines, he started in pursuit of one of the wiliest and 
most barbarous Moro leaders. His expeditionary force sur- 
prised the enemy and surrounded them, but, before the en- 
gagement ended, a hand-to-hand conflict ensued. During its 
progress, three of the fingers on the General’s left hand were 
cut off by the blade of one of the Moros. 

Tasker H. Bliss was born in Pennsylvania. He grad- 
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uated eighth in his class from the Military Academy and 
later became Chief of the Cuban Customs Service and Col- 
lector of Customs of the Port of Havana. He held this posi- 
tion from January, 1899, until May, 1902. During this 
service he acted as President of the Commission to revise 
the Cuban tariff. The work of this board was successfully 
finished in 1901. July 21, 1902, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of Brigadier-General and was assigned to serve as a 
member of the War College Board. When the question of 
reciprocity with Cuba arose, General Bliss was appointed a 
special envoy to negotiate the treaty. Four months before 
this work was finished in December, 1903, he was appointed 
a member of the General Staff. 

For two years he served as Chief of the third Division of 
the General Staff and President of the Army War College 
and, in June, 1905, he was ordered to the Philippine Islands 
to take command of the Department of Luzon. In January 
of the following year he was placed in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and was appointed Governor of the Moro 
Provinee. December, 1908, while still acting in that capac- 
ity he became Commander of the Philippine Division, but 
in April, 1909, he relinquished both of these positions. After 
a couple of months of travel in China and Manchuria, he 
returned to the United States and resumed his position as a 
member of the General Staff and as President of the Army 
War College. Shortly after arriving in this country, the 
maneouvers in Massachusetts took place and General Bliss 
gained new distinction for the successful manner in which he 
directed the ‘‘ Red Army.”’ 

General Bliss is of a scientific turn of mind. His chief 
interest has been centered in constructive affairs and, while 
a capable leader and well versed in military strategy, he is 
chiefly noted as an engineer. 

In addition to being a trained soldier, General Kuhn is 
an expert engineer. He was appointed to West Point from 
his native state, Kansas, and was graduated in 1888. Hight 
vears later he entered the office of the chief of Engineers at 
Washington, becoming one year later Assistant to the Chief. 
He served with Company M, third battalion of Engineers in 
the Philippines from October, 1903, to March, 1904, when he 
became Military Attaché at the United States Legation at 
Tokio. His duty there was to observe the operations of the 
Japanese army during the war with Russia. On April 23, 
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1904, he was given the rank of Major of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. He served in the office of the Chief of Staff from 
December, 1905, until June, 1906. Five months later he took 
charge of the fortification work and the River and Harbor 
Improvements at Norfolk, Virginia. He was made a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the Corps of Engineers on October 16, 
1909. At this time he was on duty at the Army Service 
Schools at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and he remained at 
this post for three years. After one year spent in per- 
formance of engineer duty at Philadelphia, he was then 
placed in command of the Washington Barracks. From 
November 25, 1914, until December 5, 1916, when relations 
between this country and the Central Powers became very 
much estranged, General Kuhn was an official observer of 
the German Armies. Recently he was appointed President 
of the War College. His rise in rank has been very rapid, 
his appointment as Colonel coming March 12, 1915, and as 
Brigadier-General, January 2, 1917. 

The keynote to General Kuhn’s character is enthusiasm. 
Vigorous and rugged, he plunges into every task assigned 
to him with the greatest ardor. He was graduated first in 
his class at West Point and, according to his classmate, 
General McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
he was probably the most popular man in the Academy at 
the time. 

Erasmus Morgan Weaver, Jr., was born in Indiana. He 
graduated fourteenth in his class at West Point. In April 
and May, 1899, he was Chief Mustering Officer in Massa- 
chusetts. For one year after that, he was in command of the 
defenses at Galveston, Texas. He then spent three years 
as an instructor in charge of the Department of Artillery, 
Chemistry, and. Explosives at the Artillery School at 
Fortress Monroe. In 1903 he was made a Major of the 
Artillery Corps. He also served as a member of the Board 
of Ordnance and Fortification and as a member of the Board 
of Revision of Coast Artillery Drill Regulations in 1903. 
From 1904 until 1906 he was Artillery Inspector of the 
Atlantic Division, and from 1906 until 1908 he was Senior 
Assistant to the Chief of Artillery. He became an officer of 
the General Staff in June, 1905, and held this position, in 
addition to his other duties, until 1908. He was appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel at this time and was made Chief of the 
Division of Militia Officers in the Office of the Secretary of 
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War. A year later he was appointed Colonel. In 1911 he 
was assigned to duty as Chief of the Coast Artillery and an 
additional member of the General Staff, his appointment as 
Brigadier General coming at this time. He has remained 
in this position until the present, receiving one more pro- 
motion, to the rank of Major General, in 1916. His work on 
various boards has proved of exceptional advantage to the 
War Department. 

General William A. Mann was appointed to the Military 
Academy from Pennsylvania. After the War with Spain, 
he was made Acting Adjutant General of Visayas Military 
District at Iloila, Island of Panay. During that time he took 
part in a number of engagements with insurgents. In 1900 
he was made Inspector General of the Department of Visa- 
yas and Supervisor of Internal Revenue. July 1, 1901, he 
was advanced to the position of Major. In 1902, he served 
as a member of the Board for the revision of Firing Regula- 
tions and the following year found him on duty in the Adju- 
tant General’s office. In 1904, he was made Chief of Staff of 
the Department of Visayas, Philippines, and the next year 
he was on duty at the Army War College. In 1906 and 1907, 
he was in Cuba as Assistant to the Chief of Staff of the 
Expedition to that Island, and in 1907 he was made Chief 
of Staff of the Army of Cuban Pacification. In 1908, simul- 
taneously with his appointment to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, he was placed in command of Fort William Harri- 
son, Montana. In May, 1909, he was again transferred, this 
time being placed in command of the Recruit Depot at Col- 
umbus Barracks, Ohio. From 1911 until 1913, he served as 
Chief of Staff of the Eastern Division and Eastern Depart- 
ment at Governor’s Island, New York, and the following year 
as Chief of Staff of the Central Department and Second 
Division at Texas City, Texas. In 1915, he was placed in 
command of the First Brigade, First Division at Albany, 
New York; in 1916 he commanded the post at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma and the School of Fire for Field Artillery, and 
from November, 1916, until the present, he has been Chief 
of the Militia Bureau. In May of this year, when he was 
made a Brigadier General, he became a member of the Staff. 

General Scott is at present in Russia with the Root mis- 
sion. Perhaps it was a tribute to his long years of service 
that President Wilson paid in giving him this commission; 
but possibly there is basis for the statement that the Presi- 
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dent had something more in mind. General Scott is not, by 
any means, a young man, and it is not idle to suspect that in 
sending him abroad, the President had no misgivings because 
of the entailed necessity of placing additional responsibil- 
ities upon the shoulders of younger men. 

General Bliss is now the acting Chief of Staff. In case 
General Scott is relieved of his duties, either General Bliss 
or General Kuhn will probably be made the actual head of 
the General Staff. Although he has not yet been made a 
Major General, Kuhn is probably more frequently discussed 
as Scott’s successor than any other man. He is not as ex- 
perienced, in point of years in service, as the Acting Chief, 
but his brilliance has made him, perhaps, the most admired 
man on the Staff. 

Outside of these five men, furthermore, there are several 
officers who stand out somewhat above their fellows, notably 
Adjutant-General H. P. McCain, who has made a splendid 
reputation for efficiency in his office and Brigadier General 
William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, an inventive genius 
as well as an officer of remarkable ability; and among 
the men now away from Washington, Major General 
John F. Morrison, now Commanding General of the Philip- 
pines and Major-General Hunter Liggett. General Liggett 
has been President of the War College, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, and is now Commanding General 
of the Western Department, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. He is a man who combines a strong personality with 
ability of the first order. General Morrison was for six years 
head of the Department of Military Art at the Army Service 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where he revolution- 
ized the method of instruction. He is perhaps the first au- 
thority in the army in strategy and tactics. 

These are, of course, only a few of the men whom the war 
may shove into prominence, but their ability shows plainly 
enough the reserve on which the demands of the struggle 
may draw. The brilliant younger officers of the Staff Corps 
—Bjornstadt and his associates—assuredly have high desti- 
nies before them. 

General McCain was born in Mississippi and graduated 
from West Point in 1895. In 1899, he became Professor of 
Military Tactics at Louisiana University. In 1891, he was 
transferred to service with the 14th Infantry, and in 1896 
became Adjutant of that Corps. Two years later he was 
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gent to the District of Lynn Canal, Alaska, as Assistant 
Adjutant General. Later in the year he was again trans- 
ferred, serving in Cavite and Manila during the Spanish 
War. After serving in various positions for only a few 
months at a time, he was made in 1900, a Major, and became 
Assistant Adjutant General in Washington. He served in 
this capacity, receiving a promotion to Lieutenant Colonel 
in the meantime, until 1903, when he was detailed to the 
General Staff and was made Chief of Staff of the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao. One year later he was again promoted 
and returned to his former position, Assistant Adjutant 
General in Washington. He continued at this post until 
1912 when he became Adjutant-General of the Philippine 
Islands. The following year he returned to Washington as 
Acting Adjutant-General and in 1914, with his promotion to 
the rank of Brigadier-General, he was appointed Adjutant- 
General. His rise was the result of steady and proficient 
application in a specialized field. His service at his present 
post has been invaluable. It is due to his efficient conduct 
of his office that much of the red tape formerly connected 
with the War Department, has been done away with. 
Another officer whose work brings him into intimate 
contact with the General Staff is the Chief of Ordnance, 
Brigadier General William Crozier. General Crozier has 
had much experience in ordnance work and is particularly 
fitted for his post. He first came into prominence as a dele- 
gate to the International Peace Conference at the Hague in 
1899. Before returning to the United States, he was com- 
missioned to investigate the ordnance service in various 
countries in Europe. After arriving in America he was 
stationed in the office of the Chief of Ordnance in Washing- 
ton, and, in 1900, he went to Manila as a special ordnance 
officer with the troops in the field in the campaign against 
insurgents in southern Luzon. He was attached to the staffs 
of General J. C. Bates, commanding the First Division of 
the Eighth Army Corps, and of General Theodore Schwan, 
commanding the Second Brigade of that Division. 
Subsequently he became Chief of Ordnance of the Philip- 
pines but in July, 1900, he accompanied the Chief Ordnance 
officer of the Pekin relief expedition. While in this position 
he was present at several important engagements, among 
them the battle at Pietsang, August 5, the battle at Yangtsun, 
August 6, and the more deathly conflicts at Pekin, August 
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14 and 15. Upon his return to America, he inspected and 
tried the armament of the Pacific Coast fortifications. He 
then resumed his position as Assistant to the Chief of Ord- 
nance in Washington, and on December 22, 1901, he was 
made Chief of Ordnance. He has held this position ever 
since. 

Doubtless the progress of the war will see the American 
General Staff undergo some changes in organization, as well 
as in personnel. It would indeed be strange, in a war which 
has revolutionized the armies of the Allies, if the exigencies 
of the struggle did not exert a directing influence on the de- 
velopment of the body which must control America’s armies. 
It would be most unfortunate for the nation if the composi- 
tion of that body did not prove elastic enough to adapt it- 
self to the changing conditions. One of the spokesmen of 
the French mission remarked on their recent visit that mod- 
ern war was constant change, a continual branching out in 
new directions and new fields, and the people who would be 
victorious must be an ever-watchful people, always ready 
to meet the unexpected turn. Granting this premise, and 
remembering that the United States is entering the greatest 
war of history with a military organization and military 
leaders alike untried by any but negligible experience in 
actual fighting, it is to be expected that the end of the war 
will find a military system developed and altered by experi- 
ence and directed in some measure by new leaders whom 
the war itself has brought to the front. 

Acknowledging the probability of such changes, however, 
which the war has produced in nations of far more military 
experience than the United States during the last two years, 
it is a matter for profound congratulation that the American 
General Staff system is founded as a whole on sound prin- 
ciples in accord with the experience of Europe. 

Under the terms of the act establishing the Staff Corps 
the officers who compose the organization are assigned to 
staff duty for periods of only four years. It is not detracting 
from the admirable features of the system to point out that 
this is a weakness which should be corrected at the earliest 
opportunity. Under modern conditions, where warfare has 
become so highly specialized a science, to give an officer only 
four years in which to master and put to use the adminis- 
trative detail essential to his success as a staff officer is 
wasteful and obsolete. 
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A really scientific reorganization along the most ap- 
proved modern lines would demand the creation of a per- 
manent General Staff Corps, with a carefully worked out 
system of training for the officers who are to become mem- 
bers, just as a specialized education is given the officer who is 
to go into the engineering or the signal corps. Expressed in 
ordinary terms, the work of the General Staff is little else 
than the business like administration of the country’s mili- 
tary forces. It is a duty which calls for special qualifications 
in the officers just as particular characteristics are de- 
manded of the successful business executive. 

Further than that the capable staff officer must have 
thorough experience in the administration of his duties be- 
fore he can really develop his natural talents to the point 
where they will be of the most effective use. Four years for 
both learning the job and applying the knowledge in its effec- 
tive administration is all too short a period. The staff posi- 
tion should be made the objective and the opportunity for a 
life work, with provision for the preliminary training neces- 
sary to introduce the young officer into his duties of admin- 
istration and military research under the most favorable 
auspices. It is only necessary to compare the four-year plan 
with the years of training and experience demanded for fit- 
ting a big business executive in order to understand the 
principle involved. Under the present arrangement the staff 
officer has only attained his full knowledge of the adminis- 
trative work and his full efficiency when he is liable to be 
sent back to field work. 

It must be remembered, however, that the system un- 
doubtedly works out far better in practice than it promises 
theoretically. The ready adaptability of the American char- 
acter enables the officer to fit into a new place more quickly 
and effectively than the outlook might seem to promise. Yet 
the failure of the authorities to press home the necessity of 
recognizing the essential character of the staff position as 
an administrative job requiring special qualifications and 
training and especial soldierly qualities has undoubtedly 
been a serious oversight. It is a tribute to the high character 
and ability of the men who have composed and now make 
up the General Staff that this weakness has not been more 
dangerous. 

The point to remember is that no matter what compara- 
tively slight errors may and inevitably will develop during 
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the first few months of the war, or what criticism may from 
time to time be justified, the character of the Staff organiza- 
ion as a whole, although untried in actual warfare, is such 
as to arouse confidence, and there should be no wholesale 
condemnation of the General Staff until thorough investiga- 
tion has proved it deserved. The body is so organized that 
the President can remove any proved incompetent at will, 
and the war can be depended to force its own readjustments. 

The system, with the one fault already mentioned, is 
properly constituted. There is every reason to expect de- 
voted and able service from the men now at its head, but if 
any one of them fails under the test, the country has the 
assurance that the General Staff Corps has the elasticity 
and adaptability and the resources of younger men to make 
his replacement certain. We may assume from all we know 
that the leadership of the General Staff is adequate, al- 


though still untried. The war itself must be the final arbiter. 
L. Ames Brown. 








LYNCHING AND RACE RELATIONS 
IN THE SOUTH 


BY THOMAS WALKER PAGE 





It appears to have grown customary to take the yearly 
number of lynchings as barometric readings of race relations 
in the South. A rise from sixty to seventy in these wild 
outbursts of violence is taken to show increasing cloudiness ; 
a fall to fifty would show ‘‘ clearing, with light variable 
winds.’’ But in spite of its general use this pseudo statis- 
tical device is of very uncertain value. For it is doubtful 
whether the actual number of lynchings has ever been ascer- 
tained, and whatever the number, not all the victims have 
been negroes. Furthermore, when it is known or suspected 
that race antagonism exists, it is so easy to attribute mob 
violence to that alone that other promotive conditions have 
been ignored. Yet it seems to be these other conditions in 
a very great number of cases, and not race prejudice, that 
explain the frequency of lynching in the South. 

A brutal crime growing out of malice, envy, lust, or 
degeneracy has much the same effect on the mind of men in 
all parts of the world. Men have it in common with cattle 
to be wildly stirred at sight of blood and conflagration, a sort 
of shuddering horror begets a hysteric wish to trample and 
gore. This trait of human nature is elemental and universal. 
It is also destructive and terrifying, and in their sober hours 
men know the need of guarding against it. Therefore, 
organized in society they create agencies not only to pre- 
vent crimes by individuals but also to control themselves 
when moved to mob and riot. In populous, well organized 
regions there are usually men enough and wealth enough 
to provide for keeping the peace under nearly all conditions. 
Primitive frontier settlements, on the other hand, and widely 
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scattered rural communities find organization and main- 
tenance always difficult and sometimes impossible. Between 
these extremes are many grades of civic development, and 
in each grade the attempt is made with the means available 
to adjust the protective agencies as closely as possible to 
normal local conditions. But in all grades they sometimes 
prove too weak for sudden and great emergencies. 

Now, in most parts of the rural South the agencies for 
physical protection and control have the appearance of an 
outworn survival. The average county, the unit of local gov- 
ernment, extends for many miles in all directions, and com- 
munication within its borders is frequently hampered by 
swamps, deep rivers or mountain barriers. The sheriff is 
sometimes a day’s journey distant from a spot where his 
presence is suddenly required. Even the magisterial dis- 
tricts, into which the county is divided, usually cover many 
miles of territory. Thus in a typical county embracing some 
five hundred square miles the sheriff, some three or four 
magistrates and as many constables constitute the whole es- 
tablishment for enforcing order and keeping the peace. 
Of these the sheriff alone is supposed to give more than a 
small fraction of his time to official duties. His alone is a 
salaried position; the others receive small fees for their 
occasional services, and the emoluments of office are re- 
garded merely as extra earnings, they do not suffice for a 
livelihood. The dignity once attached to the position of jus- 
tice of the peace has long since departed. Election as magis- 
trate or constable carries no appreciable prestige; and in 
an office lacking both honor and income it is seldom that 
men of force and training can be induced to serve. 

It is obvious that such an establishment exists only to 
‘¢ vindicate the majesty of the law ’’ after it has been in- 
sulted. Its purpose is to arrest offenders and bring them 
to punishment when the offense is an accomplished fact. It 
is practically helpless to prevent felonious acts, to guard 
and protect the peaceful, to police the roads, to keep under 
surveillance turbulent or suspicious characters. Its function 
is to punish and not to prevent crime. In the discharge even 
of this function it moves slowly with cumbrous and creak- 
ing machinery, affording to the criminal abundant warning 
of its intentions and opportunity for escape. It is a deter- 
rent only to those evildoers with whom the fear of a more 
or less remote punishment outweighs the temptation to 
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break the law. As a means of controlling tumultuous out- 
breaks and group movements it is utterly futile. 

The question naturally arises, why should the old and 
civilized Southern communities content themselves with so 
weak an establishment for protection and control? The an- 
swer is that for centuries it proved sufficient for their needs. 
Far back, indeed, into Saxon England its main features may 
be traced, and the early colonists received it as an ancient 
and cherished inheritance. Tradition, use, sentiment, and 
inertia all have helped to preserve it, but in England itself 
and in most parts of this country it has been strengthened 
and modified so as to adjust it to altered needs. It is be- 
cause the needs of the rural South until recently have not so 
greatly changed that it is still retained there in almost prim- 
itive simplicity. 

More than anywhere else in America the Southern white 
people are homogeneous. This means not only a common 
race, but also, in the great essentials, common beliefs, com- 
mon convictions of right and wrong, a general agreement 
on the standards of conduct and behavior proper to each 
state of life to which it pleases God to call one, a general 
acceptance of the rights of person and property, mutual 
trust and regard, and general conformity to established 
usages. With such a people public opinion has an over- 
whelming strength—vox popult vox Dei—and it is to this 
rather than to physical agencies that society has looked for 
both protection and control. It affords protection, because 
the individual before defying it must break the strongest 
influence that has surrounded him from birth, and outraging 
it is analogous to blaspheming God. It affords control, be- 
cause it stands for law and order; it is conservative, very 
definite and very steady. It is the Atlas that supports the. 
sky and protects humanity from falling heavens. Jeffer- 
son’s observation of it in his day explains his theory of gov- 
ernment, a theory based on trust in the people rather than 
in any artificial agency for physical control. That theory 
still persists, although with waning strength, among the ho- 
mogeneous white people of the South, and public opinion is 
still the giant trusted to support the social firmament. 

In those regions developed under Anglo-Saxon institutions 
where public opinion has become uncertain or divided, gov- 
ernment agencies have been substituted for it. Many things 
acting singly or together may account for the change. The 
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immigration of large numbers with new customs and opin- 
ions, an economic growth that splits the population into 
classes with different interests and motives, intellectual 
movements that annihilate old ideals and beliefs while new 
ones are still vague or find limited acceptance—these are 
among the things that in the more populous and progressive 
sections of Anglo-Saxondom have made necessary the cre- 
ation of physical agencies. Until recently the rural South 
has been slightly affected by them, and the survival of old 
conditions accounts for the retention of old institutions; the 
continuance of homogeneity, economic simplicity and intellec- 
tual conservatism saved the controlling strength of an un- 
divided public opinion. 

Without discussing here the relation of law and opinion 
it may be admitted that submission to public opinion is very 
much like obedience to law. To say then that an orderly 
public opinion has in the main effectively controlled the peo- 
ple of the South is to say that they are essentially law abiding 
and peaceful. Probably such a statement will be received 
with incredulity. And yet it is strictly true, however 
strongly it contrasts with the popular conception of the typi- 
cal ‘‘ Southerner.’’ 

It is true that within the boundaries of what is called the 
South there are regions, restricted but notorious, where law- 
lessness has prevailed; where if there was a public opinion 
ii did not stand for peace and order; where Highland clan- 
ishness, Corsican vindictiveness, distorted notions of per- 
sonal liberty combined to nullify moral as well as physical 
agencies of control. In a sense these regions are the last 
‘‘ frontier ’’ of this country. They were occupied some four 
or five generations ago by men whose only title to the land 
was known as “‘ rifle ’’ right. In subsequent years isolation 
has arrested their development, conditions have continued 
primitive, and ‘‘ rifle right ’’ to many things besides the land 
still holds its sway. These well marked and isolated regions 
were never typical of the South, but their geographical loca- 
tion has caused much misapprehension. 

It appears then that the conservative character of the 
Southern people and the peaceful course of ordinary life 
among them account for their failure hitherto to set up 
physical agencies to control themselves. Until social and 
economic conditions were radically changed their trust in 
themselves was not unjustified. There is no reason to. be- 
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lieve that they are more excitable and vengeful than other 
people, or that brutal crime is more heinous in their eyes 
than in the eyes of others. It is indeed possible that the 
horror it causes among them is more general. For in rural 
regions and small cities and towns people are apt to know 
each other more intimately than elsewhere. In the South 
this intimacy is promoted by the homogeneity of the popu- 
lation. There are relatively few strangers and transient 
Sojourners; immigration has been small; and all the resi- 
dents of a community are apt to be well acquainted. What 
happens to one is therefore a matter of close concern to all. 
Men may be mightily unmoved by a wrong done to a stranger 
and yet be deeply stirred by the same thing in the case of a 
friend or acquaintance. Through their very cordiality and 
hospitable habits and the neighborly life they lead the South- 
ern people are peculiarly exposed to a keen and vivid sen- 
sitiveness to the horror of crime among them. This explains 
the seeming paradox that lynching occurs as frequently 
in a peaceful community as elsewhere; indeed, the more 
peaceful the people and the more orderly the life, the greater 
will be the horror and excitement. But the South is not 
unique in this regard. Its distinctive weakness lies in its 
failure to adapt its institutions to social changes that in this 
generation have grown constantly more apparent. 

It should be emphasized that such fury is no respecter of 
race or color. It is true that more negroes than white men 
are lynched in the South, so many more indeed as to explain 
the belief that race prejudice is the cause of the evil. But 
in truth the disparity grows out of the fact that the kind of 
crimes that provoke lynching are more often committed by 
negroes than by white men. This may be said without dis- 
paragement of the negroes as a race, with no reflection upon 
their docility, their amiable good nature, their efforts to 
attain a higher standard, the creditable success of those 
efforts in the past and their prospect for the future. For it 
is not because they are negroes that more of the brutal 
criminals are black than white; it is because in the South 
more black men are exposed to the conditions and forces that 
make men criminal. In every society crimes of lust, degen- 
eracy or hatred predominate in the poorest class of the 
population. Ignorance and squalor and vice and crime and 
poverty and disease of body and soul are commonly found 
together. Certainly not all poor men are criminals, nor are 
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all criminals poor. None the less, the close connection be- 
tween crime and ignorance and want is too well known to 
need discussion. Furthermore, it is with members of this 
class that the controlling influence of public opinion is weak- 
est. When the ties of home and property are lacking, when 
there is no established position of respectability to be main- 
tained, when one’s usual associates and acquaintances are 
already the lowest in the social scale, what is to be lost by 
offending public opinion? Conviction for crime can carry no 
degradation to one already at the bottom, and the fear 
of physical punishment is the only deterrent to wrong- 
doing. 

Now, the poor we have always with us. There is no 
known society without its squalid and ignorant class. But 
in most regions this class is not distinguished by race and 
color from the class above it, whereas in the South the class 
of the very poor is still composed for the most part of 
negroes. That it contains no small number of depraved 
whites may be freely admitted. Also it should be emphasized 
that it does not contain more than a small part of the colored 
race, a race that as a whole has made in fifty years a prog- 
ress in civilization that has never before been achieved in 
the same time by any people in history. But it was inevitable 
that in this swift progress many weak and unfortunate mem- 
bers must be left behind. In the advance from the verge of 
barbarism to an appreciation of law and order and decency 
ihere were obstacles that many members of the race could 
not overcome. Since these could not go forward, they went 
backward; and it is they who mainly compose the worst 
class of the Southern population. It is in this fact that we 
find the true explanation of the greater number of negroes 
that are lynched. 

It is, then, not against the race but against the criminal 
that the fury of the mob is directed. But before this fury 
any negro is in one respect at a disadvantage. Suspicion 
falls upon him more readily than upon a white man, because 
the negro belongs to the race with the larger proportion of 
ignorance and delinquency. Even a half frenzied mob re- 
quires strong evidence before it imputes to a white man the 
guilt of a heinous crime, because such crimes are more likely 
to be committed by the depraved members of the poorer 
race. For this reason it very seldom happens that an inno- 
cent white man is lynched, while it is a lamentable truth 
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that innocent negroes are sometimes done to death with 
every accompaniment of gruesome torture. But while the 
mob is quicker to impute crime to a black man than to a white, 
it is still the individual and not the race that moves it to 
violence. This is no mere distinction without a difference: 
it is an expression of the fact that crime and not color is the 
incentive to lynchings. It would be false to say that race 
prejudice does not exist in the South. It would be equally 
false to say that it does not exist wherever two races with 
strongly marked differences inhabit the same territory. At 
the same time lynching in the South-is not always one of its 
manifestations. 

But even when race prejudice has not caused lynching, 
it seems certain that lynching has greatly increased race 
prejudice. For it is not unnatural that the greater fre- 
quency of negro lynchings should be attributed to race hatred 
by those that do not understand its cause, and among these 
are the greater part of the negroes themselves. A continu- 
ation of the practice, therefore, will inevitably widen the 
gulf between white and black and inflame the resentment of 
the negroes by increasing their feeling of injustice and dis- 
crimination. Indeed, already it has had this effect in no 
small degree. It has weakened their respect for the white 
man’s law to see the white man himself set it at defiance. It 
gives them a grievance under which they withdraw further 
from the white man’s influence, attach less value to his good 
opinion, are less willing to codperate with him for the main- 
tenance of law and decency and the promotion of the gen- 
eral public welfare. 

At the same time it has tended to demoralize the white 
race and to affect its attitude towards the negroes. When- 
ever men with a standard of respectability to maintain trans- 
gress the bounds of decency, they seek palliation and ex- 
cuse. When a man who is usually temperate becomes drunk 
and disorderly, he tries to shift the blame to his associates 
or the conditions that led to his lapse. In the same way 
lynching mobs try to justify their deeds by fixing the blame 
on their victims. To do this they point to the prevalence 
of crime among the negroes, their bestial propensities, their 
lack of moral sense, their inaccessibility to the motives that 
control a white man’s conduct. They argue that the ordinary 
procedure of the courts is too slow and orderly and decent 
to act as a deterrent to such a race, and that the only effec- 
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tive preventive of crime among them is a vengeance so swift 
and ghastly as to fill the soul with dread. This sort of rea- 
soning, adopted by the perpetrators of a lynching to soothe 
their own sense of shame after defying the law, ends by 
convincing them and their friends that the negro race is in 
truth too vile to be treated as other human beings. Thus an 
act that was really caused by the crime of an individual 
results in widening the breach between the races; it makes 
easier its own repetition; and sometimes even prepares the 
way for genuine race riots. 

The futility of the reasoning is obvious to those who 
know how mob violence is precipitated. It is not the thought- 
ful action of men who aim to protect society; it is an uncon- 
trolled outburst of passion. Yet as a matter of historical 
interest it may be noted that it is to the claim made for it 
as a preventive that ‘‘ lynch law ’’ owes its name. 

Charles Lynch, whose name has been thus unjustly de- 
famed, was an honorable Quaker gentleman, a justice of the 
peace in Bedford County, Virginia, and a gallant officer in 
the Revolutionary militia. In 1780, when his State was 
threatened with invasion by Cornwallis, Lynch discovered a 
Tory conspiracy to seize certain stores that had been col- 
lected in his county for the American army under General 
Greene. As justice of the peace he had the conspirators ar- 
rested and confined till the danger was ended by the reverse 
to Cornwallis at Guilford Court House. When the war was 
over the men arrested threatened to sue him for damages, 
on the ground that he had overstepped his powers as a mere 
county official. But Lynch, who was then a member of the 
State Legislature, succeeded in getting through it an act to 
the effect that: . 


Whereas divers evil disposed persons in the year 1780 formed a 
conspiracy and did actually attempt to levy war against the com- 
monwealth, and it is represented to the present General Assembly 
, that Charles Lynch and other faithful citizens, aided by 
detachments of volunteers from different parts of the State, did by 
timely and effectual measures suppress such conspiracy, and whereas 
the measures taken for that purpose may not be strictly warranted 
by law, although justifiable from the imminence of the danger, 

Be it therefore enacted, that the said Charles Lynch and all other 
persons whatsoever concerned in suppressing the said conspiracy or 
in advising, issuing, or exacting any orders or measures taken for 
that purpose, stand indemnified and exonerated from all pains, 
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penalties, prosecutions, actions, suits and damages on account 
thereof. 


The principle expressed in the preamble of this act, that 
measures not strictly warranted by law may be justifiable 
from the imminence of the danger, was the distinctive fea- 
ture of ‘‘ Lynch’s Law.’’ It is by appealing to it that modern 
‘¢ lynchers ’’ seek to mitigate their shame in the eyes of 
mankind. The fallacy in their appeal is too obvious for 
comment. 

It is impossible to say with confidence that lynchings are 
becoming either more or less frequent with the passing years. 
There seems to be a very general belief that conditions are 
improving, but safe grounds for the belief are not easy to 
find. Conditions differ very widely in different parts of the 
South. Statistics derived from different sources also differ, 
and none of them is altogether trustworthy. The best 
appear to be merely a list of the cases found by individual 
observers in the newspapers; others are the result of esti- 
mate or pure guessing. In an open letter to college men the 
University Commission on Southern Race Questions reports 
a ‘decrease in the average annual number of lynchings 
from 171 for the decade 1886-1895 to 70 for the decade 1906- 
1915.’? But no explanation is given as to how these very 
definite figures were ascertained, and it is hardly too much 
to say that, for the first decade at least, any approach they 
make to accuracy is purely accidental. For several years the 
head of the department of records and research at Tuskegee 
has compiled such facts about lynchings as he could gather. 
He reports 52 lynchings for the year 1914, 69 for 1915, and 54 
for 1916. 

Much confusion arises from the difficulty of determining 
just what constitutes a lynching. Many a desperate or 
panic-stricken fugitive has been shot to death by volunteer 
search parties before he is actually captured. Especially is 
this apt to occur with a white desperado, who usually offers 
more resistance than a negro, and it accounts in part for the 
race discrepancy in the number of lynchings. Occasionally 
such parties are called out by the sheriff, usually they are 
purely volunteer; sometimes they are disguised as white caps 
or night riders or maskers ; more often they make no conceal- 
ment of person or purpose. If they capture the fugitive and 
then kill him, the deed is commonly known as a lynching; if 
for safety or convenience, they kill him before he is captured, 
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it is not called a lynching. But whatever their procedure, 
their acts are in principle much the same as those of the 
typical lynchers. 

Perhaps an explanation of the belief in improved condi- 
tions is to be found in the awakening of the Southern people 
to the importance of the economic and social changes that 
are taking place among them. The swift growth of urban 
districts with a greatly strengthened police system, whose 
influence reaches out into the adjacent country, the diversi- 
fication of industry that brings a demand for more effective 
regulation, an altered social structure due to economic 
causes and composed of distinct classes with differing eco- 
nomic interests, the example of other regions which have 
already made the transition that is now under way in the 
South, the influence of schools and colleges and individual 
leaders of thought—these and other things have drawn at- 
tention to the need of measures for dealing with a wide group 
of interrelated problems. Many of these measures aim at 
the removal of conditions that promote crime. Reform 
schools, State institutions for the defective and delinquent, 
public hospitals and asylums for both races, well equipped 
boards of health, efficient organization of poor relief, en- 
lightened methods of prison reform—in the adoption of these 
things and in the aid that is given to them the negro prob- 
lem was never out of the mind of Southern legislatures. 
Other measures aim more directly at control. There is a 
marked tendency to increase the powers of the State gov- 
ernments. They share at least equally with the localities - 
in the support and control of public education. Local 
option seems to be nearly everywhere giving way to State- 
wide prohibition. In most States the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes is under the strict supervision of the State. 
State regulation of banks, public utilities and other corpora- 
tions has been extended to include many kinds of unincor- 
porated business and individual activities. All signs indi- 
cate that the Southern people are becoming decidedly ‘* gov- 
ernmentish ’’—to use a word of William Penn. They are 
trusting less to self-control and public opinion and relying 
more on government control and statute law. There are 
many who believe that the change will not be for the better. 
Be that as it may, it is as yet too recent and incomplete to 
forecast its effect on race conditions. 

THomas WALKER Pace. 








FRANKLIN KNIGHT LANE 


BY JAMES C. HEMPHILL 





Frankun Knicut Lane is Secretary of the Interior in 
Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet. He had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the President before he was invited to act as one 
of the President’s advisers, and was chosen for the place 
he holds solely on the ground of approved executive effi- 
ciency. He had no reputation as a national figure and had 
been noted only for the faithfulness with which he had per- 
formed his duties as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and for the radical spirit in which he dealt with 
the questions submitted to that tribunal; but radical only 
in the sense that upon all the grave issues presented for 
settlement he invariably sought to get at the root of the 
matter in order that the principles affecting the transporta- 
tion affairs of the country might be established in the interest 
of honest litigation. So thoroughly was the work done in 
the disposition of many of the cases involving seriously 
_ disputed issues and so transparently unselfish and judicially 

wise were the conclusions at which he arrived that what men 
then called radicalism has since proved to have been the 
conservatism of justice. 

Mr. Lane was practicing law in San Francisco twenty 
’ years ago when he was called upon to draft a charter for that 
city, and the success of that work, for the charter was 
adopted, led to his election as Corporation Counsel and to 
this office he was re-elected twice. His unusual merits made 
him an ‘‘ available candidate ’’ for Governor of his State on 
the Democratic ticket, and since the days of the Vigilantes 
there was never such a campaign as he made, a losing cam- 
paign it is true, as the counting machinery was against him, 
but his friends and supporters will never believe that he was 
not counted out. The following year he received the 
Democratic vote of the State Legislature for United States 
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Senator; but as the Legislature had been stolen doubtless 
along with the Governorship his nomination was not con- 
firmed. So strongly, however, had he impressed the country 
with the soundness of his democracy and his fighting quality 
that he was named for membership on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by President Roosevelt, where he re- 
mained for seven years and until he was called into the 
Cabinet of the second Democratic President the United 
States have had in fifty years. 

On his appointment to the office of Commissioner he was 
regarded as an extreme radical; but the decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission written by Mr. Lane that 
went to the United States Supreme Court were among the 
most important, and probably the most important, that 
determined the constitutional powers of the Government in 
the regulation of common carriers. Among these decisions 
were what is known as ‘‘ the Shreveport Case,’’ ‘‘ the 
Switching Case,’’ the Pipe Line decision, and the Southern 
Pacific merger case, all of which were sustained by the 
Supreme Court, although there were very close questions of 
constitutional law involved. 

In the Shreveport case it was held by Mr. Lane that if 
a State, by the exercise of its lawful power, establish rates 
which the interstate carrier makes effective upon State 
traffic, that carrier does so with full knowledge that the 
Federal Government requires it to apply such rates under 
like conditions upon interstate traffic; and that ‘‘ to say that 
an interstate carrier may discriminate against interstate 
commerce because of the order of a State commission would 
be to admit that a State may limit and prescribe the flow 
of commerce between the States.’’ The paramount duty of 
the interstate carrier, irrespective of its obligations to the 
State, is to so adjust its rates as to interstate traffic that 
justice will be done between communities without regard to 
State lines. The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
equally divided on the issues involved in the case but the 
Supreme Court sustained the opinion of Lane, and thus-es- 
tablished the supremacy of Federal regulation. 

In the Pipe Line decision Mr. Lane held that the Act 
to regulate commerce impresses the obligations of a common 
carrier upon a pipe line engaged in the transportation of 
oil in interstate commerce, even though such pipe line was 
built over its privately acquired right of way, and trans- 
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ports only its own oil, and that the character of the tratfiic 
is not changed by placing the ownership of the pipe line 
doing the business in a different corporation in each State 
through which the transportation passes and by transferring 
the title to the oil to each of such corporations contemporane- 
ously with the entrance of the oil into the pipes of that 
corporation at the State line. The decision of Lane in this 
case was confirmed by the Supreme Court as in all the other 
cases noted. 

While Mr. Lane was a member of the Commission several 
large pieces of constructive work were undertaken by him,. 
and among them the installation of a uniform system of 
demurrage laws. The matter of demurrage that a shipper 
paid on a car held overtime was one which practically every 
road in the country determined for itself, with the result 
that there were some forty-seven different demurrage codes. 
After hearings and inquiry extending over a year, and by 
bringing together the shippers and the railroads, a uniform 
demurrage code was adopted which has been in effect, with 
slight variation, for the last ten or twelve years throughout 
the United States, and with distinct advantage to both ship- 
pers and carriers. 

Then there was a great body of complaint against the Pull- 
man rates, and Mr. Lane undertook to make a uniform stand- 
ard Pullman rate that would obtain throughout the country, 
and since his decision nine years ago there has been prac- 
tically no complaint against the rates now in force, which 
are based upon the standard at that time adopted. 

One of the largest pieces of work undertaken by the 
Commission, when Mr. Lane was one of its members and 
with which he had a great deal to do, was the regulation of 
the express rates in the United States. This work grew out of 
three or four formal complaints made to the Commission 
affecting rates from New York to San Francisco and from 
St. Paul to New Orleans, and resulted eventually in entire 
revolution in the manner of classifying freight for express 
carriage, in the adoption of the present zone system and 
in a uniform scale of rates in the five large zones into which 
the country was divided. At the time of this inquiry there 
was no system of express rates. The States had rates which 
varied from those that obtained as to interstate carriers 
and each express company had separate rates and different 
classifications. The manner of stating the rates was so 
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difficult that it was found that in one day’s carriage by one 
express company there were three thousand violations of 
the tariff. As a result of this inquiry a uniform method 
of stating a rate, a uniform method of classification, a uni- 
form system of bookkeeping, receipts, stamping and rates 
was adopted throughout the United States. At the time 
this was supposed to be ruinous to the companies; but it 
has led in fact to an increase of their business upon small 
parcels that has given them unusual prosperity. 

It was because of Mr. Lane’s work on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—his mastery of details, his breadth 
of vision, his sense of justice, his contempt of all precedent 
except that founded upon law, his courage to do the thing 
he believed to be right in scorn of consequence—that he was 
asked by President Wilson to take the Interior portfolio. 
This, office has always been one of particular difficulty be- 
cause of the wide range of the activities for which the Sec- 
retary must be responsible—the Land Office, the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Indian Office, the Bureau of Mines; the 
Geological Survey, the Patent Office, the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, the National Parks, and the development of Alaska 
being among the matters of importance to which he must 
give his attention. Working under the Secretary there is 
an army of thirty thousand men and women, every one of 
whom was selected for some special fitness for the service 
required, and so thoroughly has the business of the De- 
partment been systematized and so effective the co-ordina- 
tion of the many different bureaus and so potential the 
inspiration of the Secretary that the great machine moves 
on and on without lost motion anywhere. There has been 
no scandal in the Department under Lane, no favorites to 
reward, no approach except by the ways that are open to 
all, no purpose to serve but the common good. Mr. Lane 
and the men and women working with him are all ‘‘ good 
fellows ’’ together. They have organized what they call 
the ‘‘ Home Club,’’ where they meet and plan and talk 
together in the freedom and intimacy of a common cause, 
and so it has come to pass that for the effectiveness of its 
service the Department of the Interior has made a new 
mark that entitles it to the highest rank among the agencies 
of the Government at Washington. Among the employees 
of the Department is a force of nine hundred lawyers, who 
are kept constantly at the business of construing statutes, 
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protecting patents, guarding concessions, untying hard 
knots, opening new fields for public exploitation and mak- 
ing the establishment which must administer the law itself 
obedient to the law. 

There is quite enough variety in Mr. Lane’s employment 
to keep him constantly interested. Should he grow tired 
of work in the technological laboratories of the Bureau of 
Mines developing processes for the extraction of gasoline 
from crude oil or the reduction of radium, he can find 
relief in the playgrounds of the National Parks which are 
being beautified and improved for the sérvice of the mil- 
lions. One of the interesting occupations of the Secretary 
is the building of dams for the conservation of the water 
supply in arid regions so that desert lands may become 
fruitful fields. Within the last year one of these dams has 
been finished near Boise, Idaho, and on the Rio Grande, 
near the Texas bordcr, by means of still another dam the 
largest artificial lake in the world has been created. Weary 
of semi-tropical sun and heat, the Secretary can find refuge 
under the Northern Lights in Alaska, where for two years 
he has been building a railroad from Seward to Fairbanks, 
a distance of five hundred miles, for the purpose of opening 
the two great coal fields of the Matanuska and the Nenana. 
To add to the interest of his work in Alaska the Secretary 
is raising reindeer as a food supply for the Pacific Coast 
and has made such progress with this experiment that he 
now has a herd of eighty thousand of these valuable ani- 
mals feeding upon the moss of the country and self-support- 
ing. Itis also the duty of the Secretary to keep a sharp eye 
on the sugar plantations and fruit farms of distant Hawaii. 

One of the most interesting and perplexing problems 
with which Mr. Lane has to deal is the just and proper 
handling of the Indian. A large part of his first annual 
report was devoted to the consideration of this subject. 
Three years ago the Cherokee Nation ceased to exist, in 
accordance with a treaty promise made over eighty years 
ago—the Cherokee Nation, with its Senate and House, gov- 
ernor and officers, laws, property and authority, was ‘‘ lifted 
as American citizens into full fellowship with their civilized 
conquerors.’’ The white man had kept faith for once in 
fulfilling his treaty pledge, in part at least, though the United 
States still kept its hand on the property and the private 
concerns of approximately one-fifth of these ‘‘ free people,’’ 
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a position so anomalous that Mr. Lane was forced to in- 
quire: ‘‘ Has this Government a policy with relation to 
these people and the others of their race?’’ and to insist 
that if the Government has a policy it should be stated so 
that it can be developed and enforced with clear and un- 
wavering purpose. ‘‘ For a hundred years,’’ said Mr. Lane, 
‘¢he (the Indian) has been spun round like a blindfolded 
child in a game of blind man’s buff. Treated as an enemy 
at first, overcome, driven from his lands, negotiated with 
most formally as an independent nation, given by treaty a 
distinct boundary line, negotiated with again, and then set 
down upon a reservation, half captive, half protégé, what 
could an Indian, simple thinking and direct of mind, make 
of all this? To us it might give rise to a deprecatory smile. 
To him it must have seemed the systematized malevolence 
of a cynical civilization.’? The contention of Mr. Lane was 
that ‘‘ a positive and systematic effort to cast the full burden 
of independence and responsibility upon an increasing num- 
ber of the Indians of all tribes ’? must be made; that ‘‘ our 
goal is the free Indian ’’; free as the white man whose 
treaties with the Indians have been so many scraps of 
paper, and to this end he has been working with encour- 
aging results. The new policy adopted by Mr. Lane is 
that the Indian should be released from the guardianship 
of the Government as soon as he gives evidence that he is 
able to take care of his own affairs, and this policy has 
been followed with such result that thousands of Indians 
each year are now being given their property and full rights 
of citizenship. That some of their number at least appre- 
ciate the diginity and obligations of American citizenship 
was proved by the subscription to the Liberty Loan by one 
of them who has come into possession of his property of 
something like $300,000, and by others who have offered 
their services to fight for their country and Government in 
the war for civilization. 

Une of the principles Mr. Lane has consistently advo- 
cated since holding his present office is that the resources 
of the West should be made to develop the West; that all 
our great resources of oil, potash, phosphates and water 
powers should be opened for the development of the coun- 
try in which they are found, that the water power sites 
should be leased for long terms on favorable conditions, 
and that the proceeds of these resources should be used 
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for the irrigation of the desert lands and for the enrich- 
ment of the people of that region. 

Mr. Lane believes that ‘‘ the spirit of our people is 
against a paternal government ’’; that ‘‘ a people who make 
their own way are in the end riper and of stronger fibre 
than those who accept what is not the result of common 
determination ’’; but that while the Government may not 
command it may ‘‘ show how,’’ and that ‘‘ this is democ- 
racy’s substitute for absolutism in the effort to secure 
efficiency.’’ This is the policy which has established experi- 
mental farms throughout the country to demonstrate farm 
values and has taught the farmer of today ‘‘ a world of 
things which his father or grandfather would have laughed 
at as the frills of a doctrinaire education, notwithstanding 
the early example of the wise and many-sided farmer who 
was the third President of this country.’’ The test of a 
democracy is to be found in its ability to grow, in the way 
it thinks and works, in its ‘‘ hard, close, insistent, construc- 
tive thought, illuminated by knowledge and made practical 
by imagination,’’ in the adoption of methods which will 
bring the energies of many individuals to work together 
for a common end, in this case for the intense nationaliza- 
tion which is the marking note of present-day Ameri- 
canism, 

The Secretary of the Interior might very well be called the 
‘‘ handy man ’”’ of the Cabinet; one of his friends and ad- 
mirers has accurately described him as ‘‘ the one cosmopoli- 
tan in the lot ’’; for, as Socrates said, he is neither an Athen- 
ian nor a Greek, but a citizen of the world. Speaking at Syra- 
cuse in the recent national campaign, he paid tribute to the 
President as ‘‘ that plain, unassuming gentleman who four 
years ago was in derision called a schoolmaster, but who has 
now risen to be recognized as one of the master minds of the 
world,’’ and there is a perfect understanding between the 
President and his loyal adviser. Whenever there is a 
kindly service to be rendered the President cannot himself 
perform, he sends Lane. Whenever there is a delicate mis- 
sion to be met requiring good manners and exquisite tact, 
he sends Lane. Whenever there is a situation calling for 
great firmness with discretion, he sends Lane. When the 
President could not open the Expositions at San Francisco 
and San Diego, Lane took his place and talked to thousands 
as they had never been talked to before about the spirit of 
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Democracy and the marvelous achievements that had been 
wrought under its compelling influence. 

It was Lane who was deputized by the President to 
settle the railroad strike by free and open communication 
with the labor forces of the country, and because of his 
patience under sore stress in handling a situation which 
threatened disaster to every industry in the land and the 
starvation of thousands of people in congested districts 
and his wisdom the impending catastrophe was averted. 

Mr. Lane is a man of fine imagination, as well as a man 
of courage and poetic soul. He has spoken of the problem 
of government as ‘‘ after all the problem of human growth, 
a problem of soils and sunshine, mind and weather, struggle 
and rejoicing, tools and vision, machinery and vitality, 
imagination and hope.’’ He respects all the hallowed tra- 
ditions of history, but he deplores the spirit of any man 
so given to a sentiment, however holy, that would hold him 
back from leading a full, rich life; and so he made bold to 
protest to the Historical Association of North Carolina 
against ‘‘ idolizing what has been, blind to the great vision 
of the future, fettered by the chains of the past, gripped and 
held fast in the hand of the dead.’’ On the other hand, he 
exalted as the supreme tradition of America ‘‘ the right of 
man to govern himself, the right of property and personal 
liberty, the right of freedom of speech, the right to make 
of himself all that nature will permit.’’ Addressing the 
same audience, Mr. Lane laid down this broad principle as 
the only basis upon which effective government can be 
founded: ‘‘If a nation is to have a full life it must devise 
methods by which its citizens shall be insured against mo- 
nopoly of opportunity. We must look for men to meet the 
false cry of both sides—‘ gentlemen unafraid,’ who will 
neither be the money-hired butlers of the rich nor power- 
loving panderers to the poor.”’ 

No better explanation of the reasons why the United 
States has gone to war with Germany has been made than 
by Mr. Lane in these eloquent words: 


We fight with the world for an honest world, in which nations 
keep their word; for a world in which nations do not live by 
swagger or by threat; for a world in which men think of the ways 
in which they can conquer the common cruelties of nature instead 
of inventing more horrible cruelties to inflict upon the spirit and 
body of man; for a world in which the ambition or the philosophy of 
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a few shall not make miserable all mankind ; for a world in which the 
man is held more precious than the machine, the system or the State. 


Mr. Lane is a ‘‘ forward-looking’? man. He does not 
believe that the world will ever be the same again after 
this war is over, that there must be readjustments in all 
industrial, financial and political fields. Democracy as a 
political force will control the world. Men will go about 
their affairs, sowing seed, harvesting crops, making mer- 
chandise, building railroads, sailing the seas in ships, in- 
venting new instruments to lighten the toil-of human hands, 
doing great sums in finance; but the tendency of the times 
is toward a socialism which would rob genius of incentive, 
law <2 authority and property of security. Under the new 
conditions, while the opportunities of the poor must be in- 
creased the security of the rich must not be imperiled. The 
time will have passed for the accretion of immense wealth 
in the hands of the few, but the utmost care must be taken 
not to impose such restraints upon wealth that it will be 
deprived of the disposition and power to work for the public 
good. It will require the highest statesmanship to so ad- 
just the scales that there will be freedom of opportunity 
and incentive to all without prejudice or punishment. There 
will be readjustment, the tendency is clear, the temptation 
to extra radical treatment of the question will be great, the 
thing that must be done in the interest of well ordered 
society is to stop the work of reconstruction at the right 
point so that no injustice will be done and no obstacle be 
placed in the building up of a new world out of the wreck 
of war. The question will be how far te go and where to 
stop and this is the question that the statesmanship of the 
near future will have to settle. 

The Secretary has a very clear idea about the importance 
of the President’s Cabinet. At one time, it will be recol- 
lected, when the President, writing as a theorist and not 
as * one having authority,’’ did not seem to have any right 
conception of the uses that could be made of Cabinet officers, 
and there has been a popular misconception that a Cabinet 
officer was in fact of the order of higher and confidential 
clerks, but this misconception has been removed since the 
beginning of the present era in national politics. Mr. Lane 
thinks it practicable to have in the Cabinet an officer of 
great administrative gifts who would not be of any con- 
siderable value as an adviser on questions of national and 
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international importance, and that an officer who might ad- 
vise wisely would not necessarily be gifted with executive 
qualities of the first order. He thinks that besides being the 
executive head of the Department assigned to him, the 
Cabinet officer should be in the large sense the President’s 
adviser in all matters of policy upon which he might seek 
counsel, it being utterly impossible for the President with 
all the fearful weight of the administrative load resting upon 
him to have time or opportunity for the details required in 
the best solution of many vital issues, The President, how- 
ever, despite much public misapprehension on the subject, 
has relied upon the members of his council in the disposition 
of many of the issues with which he has dealt. Generally, he 
has given them a free hand in the administration of their sev- 
eral departments, but the thing has grown so big that Mr. 
Lane would make the Cabinet officers more and more efficient 
as counsellors to the President. 


James C. HEMPHILL. 














MAYOR MITCHEL AND HIS WORK 


BY THE EDITOR 





‘¢Trere is no denying,’’ wrote James Bryce in 1893, 
‘¢ that the government of cities is the one conspicuous failure 
of the United States. In New York the political vices 
(extravagance, corruption and mismanagement) have re- 
vealed themselves on the largest scale. They are ‘ gross as 
a mountain, open, palpable’... That the good citizens 
of New York should continue to rivet on their necks the 
yoke of a club which is almost as much a business concern 
as one of their own dry-goods stores, by dividing forces 
which, if united, would break the tyranny of the last forty 
years,—this indeed seems strange, yet perhaps no stranger 
than other instances of the power of habit, of laziness, of 
names and party spirit. In such a policy of union, and in 
the stimulation of a keener sense of public duty rather than 
in further changes of the mechanism of government, lies the 
best hope of reform. ... The one supreme remedy is to 
strike at the root of the evil by arousing the conscience of 
the better classes, both rich and poor, and by holding up to 
them a higher ideal of civic life.’’ 

The truth of the indictment, when drawn, was generally 
recognized; so, too, was the remedy suggested as bearing 
the only hope of regeneration; and yet a full twenty years 
elapsed before it was applied. True, the reaction of dismay 
and disgust at the shocking Van Wyck régime produced the 
election of Seth Low as Mayor, but however admirable as a 
citizen Mr. Low proved unequal to his task and was rejected 
at the end of a single term. His successor, Mr. George B. 
McClellan, equally worthy, was elected as a Tammany 
Democrat and, strive as earnestly as he might and did, he 
could not break the bonds of partisan obligations; nor could 
the erratic Gaynor who followed him. So it came about 
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that 1913 became the year of the Great Experiment,—the 
year in which the “‘ policy of union ’’ hoped for by Mr. 
Bryce was achieved in fact and Mr. John Purroy Mitchel, 
as an unpartisan candidate for Mayor, received from ‘‘ the 
better classes, both rich and poor,’’ a plurality of 124,000. 
It was the last, despairing gasp of a disheartened citi- 
zenry. Failure of the new administration inviting reaction 
such as followed that of Mr. Low could spell nothing else and 
nothing less than enforced reconciliation of six million souls 
to continuance in the government of their mighty muni- 
cipality of ‘‘ the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States.’? It is not too much to say that, in its inevitable 
effect upon the ideals of other cities throughout the land no 
less than upon its own, the administration of Mayor Mitchel 
has been the most critical, as in our judgment it has been 
the most notable, in the annals of American municipalities. 
The chief points in the remarkable record have been 
summarized by a competen: observer as follows: 


1. Under the Mitchel adm.. istration, New York City has 
achieved substantial non-partisan ¢ -vernment. 

2. Thanks to this government, iaw and order are better pre- 
served than ever before. 

3. Thanks to this government, New York is in process of being 
made an infinitely better place to live and to work in. 

4, Thanks to this government, New York City was adequately 
prepared to meet conditions created by our entrance into the 
European War. 

Point 1. It was only twenty years ago when Richard Croker 
took Robert A. Van Wyck—just elected Mayor—to Lakewood and 
handed to him a list of Tammany district leaders and workers 
who were to be rewarded by appointments to city office or by the 
receipt of city contracts. Today, there is no boss, no machine and 
no political party running the city. On the contrary, its affairs 
are conducted by responsible elected officials. In the field of execu- 
tive administration, the Mayor is largely supreme; in the Board of 
Estimate, decisions are reached through the meeting of minds. Until 
Mr. McAneny retired, the three most important members of the 
Board of Estimate were, of course, the Mayor, the Comptroller and 
the President of the Board of Aldermen. Of these, the first and the 
last were Democrats, the second a Republican. The decisions of the 
Board of Estimate are practically outside of party lines. 

The heads of departments have been appointed by the Mayor 
for personal competence. Most of them have had especially valuable 
training for their work, as Woods for Police, Emerson and Gold- 
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water for Health, Miss Davis and Lewis for Corrections, Kingsbury 
for Charities and Fetherston for Street Cleaning. 

But when Mayor Mitchel took office, there was no shakeup of 
the city’s administrative machinery for political reasons. Thus, 
Lawson Purdy remained at the head of Taxes and Assessments ; 
Murphy at the Tenement House Department; Haag—a Tammany 
Democrat—remained Secretary of the Board of Estimate; Nelson 
P. Lewis remained as Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate, 
and Harry P. Nichols as Chief of the Bureau of Franchises of the 
Board of Estimate. 

Commissioner Keogh was carried over from Mayor Gaynor’s 
Civil Service Commission, and the experience of Mayor Gaynor’s 
secretary, Robert Adamson, was utilized in the Fire Department. 
Thus, New York City is receiving the services of experienced officials 
and securing a continuity of skilled administration which was un- 
heard of even a few years ago. This benefit proceeds directly from 
the ideals of non-partisanship and good government which are the 
raison d’étre of the Fusion movement. 

As a result of keeping good men in office, and of making new 
appointments for fitness a new and vital spirit has animated depart- 
mental administration. The days of the leisurely chair warmer who 
earned his salary by political activity are gone. The great working 
forces of city departments are no longer content to do a minimum 
amount of work according to the ancient customs or methods of 
the particular department. The objects of public service are not 
only seen more clearly, but more vividly, and methods are under a 
constant test in the light of their contributions toward the objects 
of public service. 

So we have the unusual spectacle of greatly expanding work, 
increased efficiency and substantial economy going hand in hand for 
practically the first time in the city’s history, at any rate, since 
the formation of the greater city by consolidation in 1897. It is 
generally conceded that Mayor McClellan’s second administration 
(1906-1910) was abler and more public spirited than his first admin- 
istration. We owe to McClellan’s second administration the institu- 
tion of the budget system. Nevertheless, during the four years from 
1906-1910, the current administrative expense of the city increased 
at the rate of over 9 per cent per annum. During Mayor Gaynor’s 
administration (1910-1914) the Fusion forces controlled the Board 
of Estimate through the Comptroller, the president of the Board 
of Alderman and the presidents of the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. They held the purse strings tighter and 
brought the average annual increase for the city’s current adminis- 
trative expense down to slightly over 2 per cent. 

The first two years of the Mitchel administration (1914-1915) 
brought about an actual decrease of over two per cent per annum, 
so that in 1916 the administrative departments were running for 
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over three million dollars less than in 1914, while at the same time 
furnishing vastly increased service. In the budget of 1917 some 
of these savings were used for additional policemen and firemen, 
and for deserved salary increases, but still leaving a current admin- 
istrative economy of about $1,500,000 for 1917 over 1914. 

Point 2. The spirit and achievements just outlined are well 
illustrated in the police department. New York City is certainly 
a cleaner and safer city than for many, many years,—thanks to in- 
telligent and able police administration. The public does not realize, 
however, and must constantly be told, how little the best police com- 
missioner can accomplish except with the backing of the right kind 
of Mayor. Perhaps the biggest single fact in prescnt day police 
administration is that there is no side door nor back door to police 
administration through political influence or the Mayor’s office. 
The police commissioner is actually what he ought to be,—the reai 
head of the department. Policemen are not put upon charges, nor 
transferred, nor detailed to easy lines of duty as the result of polit- 
ical or personal suggestion. 

Under the influence of this really square deal, the force has 
responded with marked esprit de corps. Through weekly con- 
ferences with his captains and inspectors, the police commissioner 
has produced a spirit of competition in the efficient performance 
of police duty, which has reacted upon the members of the force 
generally. 

The tremendous service rendered to the city by this improve- 
ment can be demonstrated in a variety of ways. For instance,. 
murders have actually decreased from 286 in 1913 to 246 in 1915. 
Bomb outrages have decreased from 151 in 1913 to 45 in 1915. The 
illegal drug traffic has been attacked vigorously—1,978 arrests 
having been made in 1915 as against only 512 in 1913. While gangs 
are undoubtedly still in existence, their activities have been greatly 
curtailed. The proof of this statement, however, must be found 
in the decrease of serious crimes, as there are no reliable statistics 
upon gangs per se. In 1915 the police secured convictions in almost 
79 per cent of their cases,—the highest record in the history of 
the department. 

Particular activity has been directed against organized vice. 
Open solicitation on the streets has been prosecuted so relentlessly 
as to be exceedingly rare. While gambling and disorderly houses 
may exist for short periods of time, the warfare against them is 
unremitting, and it is impossible for them to stay unmolested in 
any place long enough to make it profitable. In addition, a vigorous 
war has been carried on against the loosely organized system which 
constituted the supply branch of organized vice. Thus, in 1915 
the police department secured convictions for white slavery in 59 
cases—more than had been secured in the entire previous history 
of the department. 
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Point 3. All intelligent men today realize that they cannot 
make a great modern city a civilized place to live in, and permit 
it to be developed by purely selfish and private forces. The modern 
city can be made civilized only by fixing its street systems and 
its rapid transit on grounds of public concern. Even when this 
is achieved, the object will be frustrated unless private building 
can likewise be made to serve the same public objects which dictated 
the layout of streets and the development of rapid transit facilities. 

To the present Fusion administration, New York City owes the 
most important single contribution to its future ever made. The 
zoning resolution of July 25, 1916, is the biggest accomplishment 
in American city planning. For each of three classes of regulations, 
the city is divided into numerous zones, in each of which all possible 
regard is had for the existing developing. The three regulations 
govern the height of buildings, the area of buildings and the uses 
to which buildings may be put. The height of every building here- 
after erected in New York City must bear a definite relation to 
the width of the street on which it is located. In most of Manhattan, 
a building may be one and one half times the width of the street; 
in a considerable part of the Bronx, one and one-quarter the width 
of the street, and over large areas of Brooklyn and Queens only one 
time the width of the street. This means a tremendous conserva- 
tion of light and air for the future as well as a safeguard against 
hideous congestion which would take an enormous toll of human 
life. 

The second set of restrictions limit the area of a lot which may 
be occupied, and insure on an average the retention of about one- 
quarter of the lot area for purposes of light and air. (In the 
detached residence sections of Brooklyn, Queens and the Bronx, 
about two-thirds of the lot area is kept vacant.) The third set 
of restrictions govern the uses of buildings. In a residence district, 
there may be only residences; in a business district, there may be 
either residences or business, with only so much manufacturing 
as is incidental to the business. In unrestricted areas, anything may 
be built, but these are, of course, located along lines of transportation 
which insure a predominant industrial use. 

So far as possible, the streets around the small neighborhood 
parks of the city have been restricted to residence use, thus insuring 
that these parks will always be the sustaining hearts of little 
residence neighborhoods. These, in time, will effect a very con- 
siderable influence on rapid transit difficulties by producing diver- 
sified traffic. It is evident that a much more orderly development 
of the city will ensue; that the various property, residence, business 
and industrial portions of the city will each assume very much 
greater stability; and that by reason of increased provision for 
light and air, living and working conditions in New York City will, 
ten and twenty years hence, be infinitely better than ever before. 
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There has been a substantial improvement in tenement house 
conditions, owing not only to the competition of better new tene- 
ments with older ones, but also to more vigorous enforcement of the 
housekeeping provisions of the tenement house law. Rubbish is 
kept out of halls and cellars; hallways are kept better painted, 
better cleaned and better lighted. 

The Health Department has appreciated the fact that the final 
protection of the public health depends upon a general understand- 
ing of the laws of healthful living. Thus,—while requiring all milk 
to be pasteurized, extending the number of milk stations, increasing 
the medical examinations of school children and making vigorous 
efforts to improve conditions in hazardous trades—it has put its 
chief emphasis upon public health education. In elevated or subway 
stations, posters are put out by the Health Department showing how 
the death rate varies with the amount of fresh air used. In Winter, 
when more windows are closed, the death rate is highest. As we ap- 
proach Summer with more and more windows being opened, the 
death rate steadily declines. With the closing of windows on the 
approach of Fall and Winter, the death rate again steadily rises. 
This is merely an example of the methods used to teach the a b c 
of right living to the people of the city. 

The Street Cleaning Department is, of course, only a branch 
of municipal sanitation. The department has been put upon a 
new basis of efficiency and the streets are cleaner than they have 
been in years. There has been a tremendous increase in the use 
of water. All paved streets are frequently washed, and in the 
more congested or more traveled portions, are flushed every night. 
A model street cleaning district has been established in which every 
known mechanical device is thoroughly tested before its use is 
extended to the city as a whole. 

Through the substitution of motor apparatus, and a better tech- 
nical training, the fire fighting ability of the Fire Department has 
been greatly increased ; but the department has put its main emphasis 
upon preventing fires rather than on putting them out after they 
have started. The bureau of fire prevention has reached the 
highest point in effective work as can be partially judged from 
the fact that the per capita fire loss for the year 1915 was the 
lowest in the history of the city. 

There has been a great increase in recreation facilities; thus, 
playgrounds have been increased from 49 in 1913 to 108 in 1915; 
athletic fields from 28 to 34; skating ponds from 15 to 30; indoor 
recreation centers from 2 to 8; probably the best index of increased 
facilities and increased use of facilities is found in the fact that for 
such use there were issued in 1913 about 24,000 permits; in 1915 
nearly 65,000 permits were issued. 

Closely allied with this has been a great expansion in the use 
of school buildings after school hours. Not only are hundreds of 
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school buildings used for election purposes, but they are used for 
recreation centers, for neighborhood associations and for all sorts 
of neighborhood activities. On the lower East side, a labor uni- 
versity is conducted in one of the public schools each evening by 
labor men. 

The city no longer considers it an object of no concern that 
persons willing and able to work are out of employment. Not 
only did the Mitchel administration grapple with the hard condi- 
tions of the year 1914 with an emergency committee, but it estab- 
lished a system of employment bureaus which — been steadily 
expanding their usefulness. 

Point 4. Beginning a year and a half ago, ite were taken 
to train the police force as a military body. A military training 
camp was established at Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, and the 
police were accustomed to acting efficiently in larger units than 
ever before. In this, of course, there was no expectation that 
the police force would act as a defending army but there was the 
possibility that it would have to meet disturbances beyond all 
normal size. 

To take the place of the police when subject to such call 
and to supplement generally, the Home Defense League was formed. 
This now comprises some 25,000 citizens who are trained in the 
fundamentals of street policing, and who volunteer their services. 
Mr. Alexander M. White of Brooklyn has been made a Deputy 
Police Commissioner in charge of Home Defense League work. 
This has been an extraordinarily successful organization. 

A study was made of various emergencies which might arise 
in case the United States got into war and plans were worked 
out in advance for protecting water supply, rapid transit, telephone 
_ plants and the other various nerve centers of city life. 

At about the time that the above preparations were made, the 
Mayor appointed a Committee on National Defense. This com- 
mittee has studied the method and defects of mobilizing the National 
Guard and arrived at the conclusion that selective conscription was 
a proper way to organize an army, and both the Mayor and this 
committee vigorously supported this proposal. On the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations with Germany, this committee instituted a 
loyalty pledge to which about 1,000,000 signatures were secured. 

Since the Declaration of War, this committee has conducted every 
possible activity to secure enlistments for the regular army and navy 
and for the national guard, and has also been the medium for trans- 
mitting to the national government offers of volunteer assistance and 
of property for the national use. 

Early recognizing the importance of food supplies, the Mayor 
appointed a Food Supply Committee. Originally this committee 
concentrated its efforts upon trying to secure adequate legal power 
to establish an efficient system of wholesale terminal markets. Fail- 
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ing in this, the committee co-operated with the commission appointed 
by the Governor in the passage of the Wicks bill. Sufficient 
private funds were raised to enable it to buy and sell staple articles 
of food in sufficient quantity to affect their price and supply for 
the City of New York market. The city government itself, through 
the Board of Estimate, asked from the legislature the power to 
buy and sell food at cost which the legislature declined to grant. 

Through the Department of Health, Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals, the Department of Charities and a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, emergency hospital preparations have been 
made and hospital units placed in training for army service. 

An intelligent effort has been made to co-ordinate all physical 
public works within the city so as to prevent various public con- 
tracts from unwisely competing with each other. An order of 
urgency on such work has been established. The most important 
work is being fully prosecuted while less important work is being 
temporarily withheld. If at any time the National Government needs 
a certain amount of day labor in New York City, the municipal 
officers know exactly the additional public contracts which can best 
be suspended and which would release the necessary amount of labor 
for government work. 

All of the above has been done hand in hand with careful ad- 
ministration, cutting costs, increasing income, standardizing salaries, 
subjecting contract work to more careful supervision, and with more 
far sighted planning on the part of the Board of Estimate than 
ever before. And while these things have been done, more dock 
space has been added to the port of New York than in any prior 
administration; subway construction has been actively prosecuted, 
and various portions of the subway system put into operation; and 
the city has practically ceased using its credit for non-revenue pro- - 
ducing public improvements. <As a result of direct state taxes and 
interest during the construction upon docks and subways, plus the 
greatly added annual expense of paying for non-revenue producing 
improvements out of current funds, the city budget during the 
Mitchel administration has been rising and will continue to rise 
for some years to come. Nevertheless, it must be apparent that no 
administration has ever exercised so strong or so intelligent a direc- 
tion of the city’s activity nor demonstrated an equal ability to place 
courageous public financing and sound administrative methods at 
the human service of the people of the City of New York. 


Although written by one who is, with good reason, 
proudly friendly to Mayor Mitchel and his administration, 
this summary is to the best of our knowledge a fair presenta- 
tion of both purposes and consequences. Mr. Mitchel has 
been actuated by no better intent to serve the great city 
well and truly than that which possessed Mr. Low, Mr. Me- 
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Clellan or even perhaps Mr. Gaynor; it is to his keener 
insight and wider comprehension that his larger measure of 
success is attributable. Mr. Bryce himself could not have 
marked a sharper, clearer or sounder distinction than that 
voiced by the Mayor at the close of his first year of service. 

‘‘ There are,’’ he declared, ‘‘ two theories on which a 
fusion may be based, the non-partisan and the multi- 
partisan. The multi-partisan theory contemplates a parcel- 
ing out of patronage to the parties in proportion to the value 
of their support. The non-partisan theory demands fitness, 
qualifications and experience first and a recognition of party 
service only when the party can produce candidates who 
conform to the highest standards of efficient government. 
This difference is what distinguishes the mere temporary 
federation of political elements effected for the capturing 
of a number of public offices, from a genuine citizens’ move- 
ment inspired by a determination to improve the character 
and standards of government. The interests of the citizen. 
ship in city affairs are often opposed to the interests of 
party, and an administration which is pledged to observe 
only the former must often find itself compelled to disregard 
the latter. The present administration recognizes its direct 
responsibility to the citizenship. It has sought to deal 
equitably with the parties under the principle that I have 
laid down, but it is not responsible to them nor they for it. 
Its accounting will not be to them, but to the people of the 
city.’’ 

Here is the crux of the whole matter. ‘‘ Unpartisan,”’’ 
to our mind, would express more exactly than the innocuous 
‘‘ non-partisan ’’ the differentiating thought, but the line of 
cleavage is plain enough. Even so, the correctly formed 
theory would have broken into a thousand pieces and the 
Great Experiment would have proved a ghastly failure but 
for the quality of the man himself. Very early in his official 
career Mayor Mitchel convinced the people of his intel- 
ligence, his sincerity, his courage and his determination to 
resolve his words into deeds. To that circumstance is due the 
most significant fact that the recent shocking exhibition of 
impotence and stupidity of the police in connection with the 
Cruger case evoked no mighty outbreak of popular wrath, 
as in the past, but induced rather a quiet thanking of God 
that the city had an administration above suspicion, free 
to detect and punish all official offenders because it was 
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obligated to the shielding of none and sure to conceal noth- 
ing because it had nothing to hide. A more striking tribute 
to the integrity of a government springing directly from the 
confidence of the people never was paid—especially upon 
the eve of an election, upon which vultures of all grades, 
sizes and stripes have fixed their glittering eyes. 

While the complete disappearance of ‘‘ graft ’’ and po- 
litical corruption must be regarded as the most noteworthy 
effect of the Mayor’s endeavors, hardly less gratifying is the 
pride of the city in the Mayor himself engendered by his ex- 
ceptional poise, as notably illustrated by the personal dig- 
nity and grace of speech which characterized his recent wel- 
coming of our distinguished guests from abroad. Great 
municipalities are proverbially no more grateful than great 
republics, but even New York, as a matter of preference, 
appreciates the honor of being represented by an American 
gentleman. 

Whatever, then, may be the personal inclination of Mr. 
Mitchel, we cannot doubt that the citizens of New York will 
demand continuance in service of himself and his equally 
efficient and experienced aids, and that their call will be 
heeded as a summons from the people to public duty. 

THe Eprror. 
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ORTHODOX SCIENCE AND PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 








Most ancient religions have postulated the duality of 
life. The tri-partition of man by Christian lore and Chris- 
tian dogma into body, soul and spirit is familiar even in 
the nurseries. The distinction held also in old Greek writ- 
ings, though certainly for the most part with but vague 
and confused definitions. It is curious to note that modern 
spiritualism holds the same view, but apparently with much 
clearer connotations. The spiritualists declare that spirit 
is the essential core of personality, but that it is clothed 
upon with two bodies, the spiritual body and the earthly 
body in Paul the Apostle’s words. It is claimed that the spir- 
itual body, which answers to the ancient soul, is created by 
natural processes and keeps growth and pace with the mate- 
rial body. It is a replica of this grosser body, and co-exists 
with it till death, at which moment the material body falls 
into the inevitable decay of its perishable elements, whereas 
the spiritual replica, built of ethereal essences, survives, 
and remains the investiture of the spirit in its new world 
and its new conditions. The acceptance of these statements 
would lead one to an eminently rational and agreeable so- 
lution of the problem of life. But of course the very strong- 
est evidence would be required to prove this, and in the 
meantime the statement only remains a theory, if a very 
inviting and consolatory theory. 

Orthodox science exacts by its rules a rigid scrupulous- 
ness in proofs, and declares that it can recognize through 
its instruments nothing but the body. Its attitude, except 
in the case of foolish extremists, is of course purely ag- 
nostic. ‘‘ We don’t know. We know the body, but nothing 
else has come to us in the course of our researches. As for 
soul or spirit, if we come across it we will let you know, 
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So far we have met with nothing but what is referable to 
elements and conditions familiar to us.’’ That is an intel- 
ligible position, and indeed it is the only conceivable position 
for rational beings to take up. But it should be coupled 
with a proviso that the professors of orthodox science 
shall not refuse to consider evidence which might open up a 
new region of investigation. Huxley contemptuously re- 
fused to investigate certain alleged supernormal phenomena 
on the ground that even if true they did not interest him. 
Tyndal and the once famous William Carpenter attended 
one séance, and declined to follow up this rash conduct by 
any further visits. Dr. Russel Wallace, F.R.S., implored 
them.to do so, but they contemptuously shook the dust of the 
séance room from their shoes. Orthodox science had no 
time to waste on such obscure phenomena, phenomena which, 
if substantiated, threatened to subvert the whole scheme of 
Natural Law as built up by several generations. This con- 
servatism of science amounts to a prejudice as regrettable as 
the crusted traditions of orthodox religion. 

There has been of late years a distinct improvement in 
the attitude of science, as represented by its leading ex- 
ponents, to what may be broadly called Psychical phenomena. 
Dr. Wallace, writing in the seventies of last century, very 
rightly claimed that every time Science had opposed alleged 
discoveries on a priori grounds, she had been wrong. He 
says: 

When Benjamin Franklin brought the subject of lightning- 
conductors before the Royal Society, he was laughed at as a dreamer, 
and his paper was not admitted to the Philosophical Transactions. 
When Young put forth his wonderful proofs of the undulatory 
theory of light he was equally hooted at as absurd by the popular 
scientific writers of the day. The Edinburgh Review called upon the 
public to put Thomas Gray into a strait jacket for maintaining the 
practicability of railroads. Sir Humphry Davy laughed at the idea 
of London ever being lighted with gas. When Stephenson proposed 
to use locomotives on the Liverpool & Manchester Railway, learned 
men gave evidence that it was impossible that they could go even 
twelve miles an hour. Another great scientific authority declared 
it to be equally impossible for ocean steamers ever to cross the At- 
lantic. The French Academy of Sciences ridiculed the great 
astronomer Arago when he wanted to discuss the subject of the 
electric telegraph. Medical men ridiculed the stethoscope when it 
was first discovered. Painless operations during the mesmerie coma 
were pronounced impossible and therefore impostures, 
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It is well te be reminded of these facts sometimes. 

So far then orthodox science anchors itself on Monism, 
and refuses to budge. What cannot come under the scalpel 
and the microscope does not exist, or at least is not worth 
consideration. No orthodox man of science now takes up 
the attitude of such writers as Haeckel or Clifford; all are 
anxious to guard themselves, and prefer to say ‘‘ We don’t 
know.’”’ As a rule, however, their attitude is one of con- 
temptuous indifference to occult phenomena, and in effect 
agnosticism becomes merely dogmatism. Yet it would be 
ungracious and impolitic not to recognize the alteration in 
leading scientific circles. Sir Oliver Lodge’s courageous 
declaration in favor of the survival of human personality 
before the British Association some two years ago was re- 
ceived with toleration; forty years before the most dis- 
tinguished physicist of his day, Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., 
O.M., was almost hounded out of the Royal Society for the 
publication of experiments bearing on the same subject. 

There is still a considerable school of thinkers who adhere 
to the old theory of ‘‘ accidental ’’ origin as an explanation 
of cosmic phenomena. But whereas once their views were 
triumphantly trumpeted from the housetops, nowadays they 
are reserved for private exchanges. This theory was most 
magnificently celebrated by Lucretius in immortal lines. The 
‘‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms,’’ the dissolution of con- 
stituent elements of the monad—all were here. A thousand 
jets playing from a thousand years must result in one jet at 
any rate reaching its goal—et voila! You have the opening 
of Evolution. Lucretius almost fiercely reveled in the 
thought that death ended all things, mainly, it seems, be- 
cause mankind in his day had the fear of eternal retribution 
after death. But his undernote is one of sad resignation, 

- as in those wonderful lines written of the ‘passing of friends 
to extinction: . 





Insatiabiliter deflebimus aeternumque 
Nulla dies nobis maerorem pectore demet. 


Yet it would be unwise to accept the ‘‘ accidental ’’ theory 
before considering its alternatives. It may be that the origin 
of the universe is to be sought in the form of some Intel- 
ligence and Designer, and this Intelligence may be benefi- 
cent, malevolent or indifferent so far as regards its concern 
with human beings. 
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It may.be claimed prima facie that the idea of a malev- 
olent creator is incredible, yet it must be considered. By 
the fruits we may presume to judge. And looking back 
upon the course of ages as revealed in history, and beyond 
that to the story of the earth as recorded in its dust, it is 
difficult to associate the gradual evolution of created things 
with a malevolent design. The confluence of progress has 
been undoubtedly towards a betterment of the world, and 
the inexorable laws, though seeming to press hardly at 
times upon individuals and races, have resulted in a general 
elevation of life. Some races have reached a nobler stage 
in early times than many have reached now, but the average 
of civilization, mental and moral as well as material, is con- 
siderably higher than it was in the early historical periods, 
and almost immeasurably beyond what it was in the primeval 
epochs. The history of the world is one of dynamic progress 
from an insensitive welter to an orderly social and intel- 
ligent organization. And the ethical sense has indisputably 
grown until as from some Pisgah height great spirits can 
discover the dawn of a beautiful world such as dreamers 
have imagined and shadowed forth. 

On the other hand, if we cannot accept the theory of 
malevolence it is equally impossible to entertain that of 
indifference. If a creator were working to some unknown 
end regardless of the suffering and the cost of the ultimate 
achievement he would, as Edmund Gurney said, not be a God 
whom one could worship or admire. So far as the effects 
on the human units sacrificed in this progression to an un- 
known end, the indifferent God would be tantamount to a 
malevolent God. He would rank in the position of an 
Emperor who, determined to win the war he had started, 
should pay no heed to the multitudes over whom his ruthless 
car had driven. If indeed there is no design in the universe, 
if there is no purpose, but only mechanical motion, God 
is conceivable only as a maniac child building up ceaselessly 
new worlds with creatures capable of infinite pain, and then 
destroying them, to continue the awful game into eternity. 
In the distant future our world, according to astronomers, 
must fade and die, and with its countless myriads of dead 
be dashed in some cataclysm of the stars and planets; and so 
emerge into a new and blazing planet, again to revive and 
produce its hapless and hopeless victims in the course of 
a continuing evolution. What sense is here? What purpose? 
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Does death then end the poor creature, and is the maniacal 
Power that is despatching to doom these endless series of 
human beings ever to be satiated? It is unthinkable. Better 
fall back upon the chilling theory that there is no God, and 
that life is accidental, the universe accidental, framed out 
of fortuitous atoms—which derive their existence from— 
what? 

It is easier, then, to believe in an unknown God working 
to a beneficent end, but if there be no proof of it, our belief 
must remain merely a vague faith, an aspiration. Although 
on a priori grounds we are justified in postulating a benefi- 
cent God we shall never achieve real conviction without ‘ 
direct evidence. The fact of survival must, in short, be 
attested by similar means to those which prove any other 
fact of knowledge. There is no other way of establishing the 
duality of life and thus the beneficence of the Great Scheme. 
Religion takes for granted what we as scientific investi- 
gators are not entitled to do. We are given our reason by 
which to test things, even ultimates. I confess here at once 
that mysticism is to me as a red rag to a bull. If there are 
people so constituted and so fortunate as to require no 
evidence for the faith that is in them I can only congratulate 
them. So the child has implicit faith in wonderful and un- 
known things, in fairies, in monstrous animals, in topsy 
turvydom. Our mysticists would reply in Wordsworth’s 
fashion that ‘‘ heaven lies about us in our infancy,’’ and that 
we come “ trailing clouds of glory ’’ from that supernal 
world of which we have dim memories. It may be, but we 
must have proof of it. Since Myers developed his great 
theory of subliminal consciousness, a good deal of light has 
been shed on human faculties and properties. Many queer 
and unintelligible traits are attributable to this second self 
which lies below the threshold of our terrene consciousness 
and terrene life. How far does the subliminal consciousness 
explain supernormal phenomena? Researchers into this de- 
partment of human knowledge are at issue on this point; but 
it seems very certain that many phenomena which are at- 
tributed to ‘‘ spiritual ’? intervention are explicable on the 
subliminal theory. The disintegration of consciousness dur- 
ing hypnotic influence is well known to modern science. 
There are many interesting cases on record which bear on 
this argument, cases of dual and even multiple personality, 
in which one person manifests as two or more under certain 
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conditions. This is the stuff that dreams are made of. Pro- 
fessor Flournoy investigated a strange case in which a girl, 
Helene Smith, purported in trance to have relations with 
the planet Mars, and she even went so far as to produce 
words of the Martian language. In his elaborate account of 
the case Professor Flournoy was able to trace the source 
of this language, which was ingeniously modeled on French. 
There was no question of bad faith on the part of the patient; 
she had been drawing unconsciously on the subliminal 
reservoir. 

It is borne in upon one from consideration of instances 
such as this that it is extremely unwise to accept phenomena 
at their face value. Thus, if I am told that the Virgin Mary 
appeared to an ignorant peasant girl at Lourdes I am not 
prepared to accept the statement without more adequate 
proof than the mere statement. But your mystic will swallow 
anything that is supernormal. Credo, quia impossibile. 
Many of the professed mediums and ‘‘ psychics ”? are not 
charlatans in the proper sense of the word, but are self- 
delusioned, reading out of their latent consciousness aston- 
ishing things to a credulous world. There is a well-known 
book dealing with automatic messages from the dead which 
is a conspicuous instance in point. It has had a large sale 
and a widespread influence, yet there is not in it one atom 
of evidence that it is what it purports to be. It reads like 
a highly imaginative and extravagant conception of an 
after life by an ingenious and practiced writer. It is not 
necessary to suppose that this is a case of tricking the 
public. On the contrary, it is probable that the messages 
came through the writer’s hand, as she declares. But there 
is no need to look farther for their origin than to the sub- ~ 
liminal powers of the author. When the human mind in a 
boy of fourteen is capable of the instantaneous solution of 
complex mathematical problems we must be chary in de- 
limiting the possible powers of that mind. 

Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed. 
But we make our claim to see before believing, as did Thomas 
who was not rebuked by his Master. Maxdpwo signifies 
fortunate, happy, blessed. Well, we who have doubts or 
have had doubts and may have cleared our way to faith, 
can congratulate the easy believers without envying them. 
Our faith, if we achieve it, will rest on more permanent 
foundations, and be unshakeable. 
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Fortunately there has arisen of recent years a school of 
scientific men who show no prejudice against the investiga- 
tion of ‘‘ psychical’? phenomena. Not all of these by any 
means have accepted the explanation that the phenomena 
are due to the action of human beings in another state of 
existence, and are thus demonstrative of human survival. 
But many have done so. It would be impossible to record 
a complete list, but I may recall some names, such as Sir 
William Crookes, F.R.S., O.M.; Dr. Russel Wallace, F.R.S.; 
Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.; Sir Joseph Thomson, F.R.S., O.M.; 
Sir William Barrett, F.R.S. (in England); Dr. Richet, Dr. 
Ochorowitz, Dr. Janet, Professor Flammarion, Dr. Maxwell, 
Col. de Rochas (in France), Lombroso, Morselli, and many 
other scientific professors in Italy, besides Dr. Hyslop, Pro- 
fessor James, in America, and others in Russia and Ger- 
many. For many years now these and other collaborators 
in the same field have been working on the difficult phe- 
nomena which we roughly include as ‘‘ psychical.’? The 
tangle is intricate, but a beginning at any rate has been 
made on its unravelment. Perhaps the credit is due in the 
first instance to the initiation of the English Society of 
Psychical Research which was established some thirty-three 
years ago, and which was inspired by the enthusiastic zeal 
of the late F. W. H. Myers. It is difficult to over-rate the 
work of Myers in this cause of obscure and neglected facts. 
He turned aside from his work, which was educational at 
Cambridge University, in order to devote himself to ‘the in- 
vestigation. He began as an agnostic, worked his way 
patiently, ardently through mazes of illusion, deceit and real 
facts until he at last arrived at the conclusion that the ob- 
scure and baffling phenomena were not only genuine, but were 
evidence of the survival of man as a spiritual being. His 
evidence and his arguments are embodied in a great work 
called Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, published posthumously in 1902. The appearance 
of that book marked the definite ranging of Psychical Re- 
search among the legitimate provinces of science. Thence- 
forth there could be no turning back. And plentiful as the 
literature of the subject had been previously it has grown 
enormously since. The Psychical Research Societies of Eng- 
land and America have both done honorable work in this 
connection. Their best work perhaps is that they have made 
it possible for people with scientific methods to associate 
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themselves with the investigation. But the pursuit of this 
object over thirty years has made a vast change in the 
attitude of thinking men. I have frankly put the question to 
two distinguished members of ‘‘ the Council of the English 
Society,’? one of them the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour, 
‘¢ What have your investigations resulted in as regards your 
personal belief? ’’ and in both cases I received the answer, 
‘¢ They have convinced me of the survival of the human per- 
sonality.”’ 

Dr. Hyslop, the head of the American Society, who began 
as a strenuous philosophic agnostic, makes no secret of 
his conversion through the observation and study of these 
same phenomena. Have not these facts some significance? 
It has been said that no one who has persistently studied 
the phenomena has not been convinced. This perhaps is 
too large a claim, for there are certain scientific investi- 
gators on the Continent, such as Professor Richet and Dr. 
Maxwell, who still suspend judgment, though, it is possible 
to see, with dwindling resolution. 

The history of the Continental investigations is very 
interesting. For some reason the researches of students in 
Great Britain and America have been mainly confined to 
what are known as ‘‘ intellectual ’? phenomena, as distinct 
from ‘‘ physical’? phenomena. That is to say Anglo-Saxon 
inquirers have devoted themselves to manifestations which 
purport to be communications from discarnate minds to 
incarnate minds, while Continental students have taken up 
what purports to be the intervention of spirits through 
physical and material phenomena. The distinction is not 
rigid. For example there is the phenomenon of the ‘‘ direct 
voice,’’ in which it is claimed that spirits of surviving human 
beings talk directly as with material vocal chords with sitters 
at aséance. I have myself several times had this experience. 
The communications (if the hypothesis of fraud is excluded) 
are necessarily a combination of the intellectual and physical 
phenomena. since, whereas the vocalization of the voice is 
physical, the content of the communication is the issue of 
intellectual forces. 

But on the Continent of Europe there has been a per- 
sistent inquiry into ‘‘ physical ’’ phenomena which have been 
neglected in England. These phenomena include table- 
rappings, movements of inanimate objects at a distance, 
commonly called telekinesis, vocal and musical sounds, per- 
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fumes, and materializations. This last is that which has 
been the bone of contention between investigators and ortho- 
dox science. Orthodox science declares dogmatically that 
materializations do not occur; and I know several psychical 
investigators who have been convinced of survival by other 
phenomena, but who refuse to believe in the genuineness of 
physical phenomena. Yet there is a prima facie case made 
out for these even in the records of the Psychical Research 
Society which more or less ignores this line of investigation. 

The body of the supernormal phenomena which have 
been recorded, and, in many cases, substantiated, is enor- 
mous, whatever explanation be sought and approved. To 
pass all the evidence by after your attention is drawn to 
them is to be willfully negligent. To shoulder them aside is 
an outrage on the honor of science. Let me give some idea 
of the multitude and complexity of these phenomena, and in 
order to do this I must borrow the categories of Dr. Max- 
well, the distinguished French investigator. 

I. Physical phenomena, comprising (1) Raps and knock- 
ings. (2) Sundry other noises. (3) Movements of objects 
without contact (telekinesis) and movements of objects with 
insufficient contact to account for the movement (parakine- 
sis). (4) Apports, that is the sudden appearance of objects 
without the intervention of human agency. (5) Penetra- 
bility; the passage of matter through matter. (6) Visual 
phenomena, which can be subdivided: (a) Vision of the odic 
effluvium; (b) Amorphous lights; (c) Forms, either lum- 
inous or non-luminous; (d) Materializations. (7) Phenom- 
ena leaving permanent traces, such as imprints. (8) Altera- 
tion in weights of objects, levitation. (9) Changes in the 
temperature; sensations of heat and cold. (10) Cool breezes. 
(11) Scents. 

II. Intellectual Phenomena. (1) Typtology, table- 
rapping to form goherent communications. (2) Automatic 
writing, (a) Immediate; (b) By instrument such as plan- 
chette, ouijah board, ete. (3) Direct writing on slates or 
paper without human agency; this includes precipitated 
writing. (4) Incarnation or control (otherwise. communi- 
cation by voice or writing in trance). (5) Direct voices: 
where voices are heard appearing to emanate from vocal 
organs other than those of the persons present. (6) Various 


other automatisms. 
It is not within the design of this article to cite cases in 
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illustration of these phenomena. It would be impossible 
to do so in the space at my command. All I have wished to 
do is to indicate the variety of the phenomena to be examined, 
and to emphasize the great abundance of records which 
exist. They are to be found in the Proceedings of the two 
well-known Societies for Psychical Research and in number- 
less books and journals. 

It is obvious that a strong case has been made out from 
the investigation of the phenomena. Many of them are 
beyond doubt genuine, and the question arises as to their 
origin. Orthodox science, when it condescends to notice 
them at all, lightly attributes them to fraud, conscious or 
unconscious, to unconscious cerebration, to collective hyp- 
notism, to imperfect observation. Dr. Maxwell, who is un- 
willing to accept the spiritist theory, leans to the hypothesis 
that they mark an extension of human faculty, and this seems 
to be the mental attitude of Professor Richet and other 
Continental researchers. But there is a growing school of 
thinkers who have frankly accepted the explanation that the 
phenomena are mainly the work of surviving human beings, 
and that thus they demonstrate the existence of life beyond 
death. 

There are, it appears to me, two laws which should 
control our researches in these fields. The first is that 
nothing is impossible merely because it is incredible. So 
many things have been found incredible to other genera- 
tions, and yet have been proved true, and are now accepted , 
among the commonplaces of fact. You have only to refer 
to the quotation from Dr. Russel Wallace in the forepart of 
this article to illustrate this. The second law is that noth- 
ing should be accepted unless it is adequately proved. These 
may seem, and indeed are, simple, trite axioms, but they are 
in constant danger of being forgotten—the one or the other— 
and moreover they cover the whole ground and are a suffi- 
cient protection to us in these or any other investigations. 
The one guards us from obstinacy, the other from credulity. 
The monistic theory claims that life is only known as fune- 
tioning through the physical structure of the body; and 
that the mind is the product of chemical processes in the 
brain. If the brain perish the mind perishes with it. If 
that theory be correct, there is an end to our speculations as 
to the beneficent God. Man dies, and there is no further 
record of him save in the disintegrating dust and bones in 
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the graveyard. If mind is a mere function of the brain this 
is undeniably true. It was Professor William James who 
suggested that possibly the mind is a transmissive function 
of the brain; that is to say that the brain is a necessary con- 
duit for the action of the mind in physical life. In Berg- 
son’s words the brain is the organ of attention to earth. 
There is surely no difficulty in squaring our theories with 
ascertained facts. If it be proved that human beings sur- 
vive, if the evidence is so great in quantity and quality that 
a reasonable mind cannot resist it, that reasonable mind will 
revise its old working hypotheses and come out with new 
ones. It all depends on evidence, and you are not in a posi- 
tion to pronounce judgment until you have carefully exam- 
ined the evidence. To all scientific men who are at work in 
the various provinces I would say bluntly—‘‘ Have you? ”’ 
An acceptance of the faith that the human personality 
survives death involves a tremendous change in one’s out- 
look on life. No longer is the universe seen as a chance issue 
of undetermined forces, no longer as the ruthless scheme of 
an unknown and terrible God. The phenomena, if they prove 
anything, not only demonstrate the persistence of life beyond 
death, but also give evidence of a beneficent scheme of con- 
tinuous evolution. Let us look for a moment at the content 
of these communications which are represented as coming 
from human spirits. There are many contradictions and in- 
consistencies in them, mainly on question of detail; nor need 
we boggle at that, as there are many contradictions, incon- 
sistencies and even absurdities conveyed in descriptions of 
earth life by human beings on earth. But in the main facts 
the communications agree, and from a consideration of them 
one can see a picture emerge, rational in its aspects, bold, 
satisfying in its effects, logical, and harmonious with the 
great law of evolution. There is in this picture a God of 
unknown power, the source of all spiritual life who has 
through unknown agencies set the universe in being and 
started it on a course of eternal evolution. In the fabric 
of this divine scheme our earth is but a speck, yet as essen- 
tial as the smallest nut is to the proper working of vast 
and intricate machinery. No one on earth has been able to 
explain the mystery of: life, or of birth; and no one 
on the other side of death has been able to explain 
the mystery. Death indeed does not solve the prob- 
lem of life, but only the problem of death. It is only 
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known, or at least believed, that the incarnation of spirit, 
as presented to us in birth, is necessary for the individuation 
of spiritual entities, that they live their physical life through, 
a correlated and co-ordinated duality; and that dissociation 
takes place through death. The problem of death has been 
often the subject of communications by clairvoyants and 
other psychics. All are agreed that at the instant of bodily 
dissolution a nebulous mist forms over the body and is 
slowly gathered into an ethereal form which is the counter- 
part of the physical body in subtle matter. The world this 
spiritual body inhabits (they say) lies about our own earth, 
and is not so very greatly different from it. It is divided 
into spheres according to the state of evolution of the spirit. 
It is indeed evolution that is the key of this other world. 
Human life does not stop short at the grave, a truncated 
thing, but takes up its growth and development after death 
and continues the course of evolution in future worlds as 
yet unknown and unguessed. No one can possibly deny the 
nobility and comprehensiveness of this conception; which 
far surpasses the conventional ideas of heaven taught by 
orthodox religions. The spirit that was imprisoned today in 
a physical body, wakes tomorrow, in its new birth, into a 
life of greater freedom, greater power, greater opportunity, 
greater happiness; and it wakens the same personality as it 
was in earth life. Mere physical accretions have fallen away, 
but the character and properties remain the same. 

To me this seems inspiring in its general conception, 
and calculated to stimulate to the full the ethical efforts 
of mankind on this side, efforts to join hands in the 
common cause of spiritual evolution. For that evolution is 
endless, and it is impossible to put a term to it. The ultimate 
goal that we poor human creatures shall reach is to us now 
inconceivable, but that it is one in keeping with a divine 
and beneficent scheme we are able to satisfy ourselves by 
careful and conscientious study—conscientious study of all 
the obscure, scattered and often involved phenomena to 
which these pages have endeavored to call attention. 

H. B. Marriorr Watson. 








MYLES 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 





You blew in 
Where Jillin Brady kept up state on nothing, 
Married her daughter, and brought to Jillin’s house 
A leash of dogs, a run of ferrets, a kite 
In a wired box; linnets and larks and goldfinches 
In their proper cages, and you brought with you the song— 


If you come to look for me 
Perhaps you’ll not me find, 
For I’ll not in my Castle be— 
Enquire where horns wind. 


You used to say 
Five hounds’ lives were a man’s life, and when Teague 
Had died of old age, and when Fury that was a pup 
When Teague was maundering, had turned from hill to hearth, 
And lay in the dimness of a hound’s old age, 
I went with you again, and you were upright 
As the cireus-rider standing on his horse, 
Quick as a goat that will take any path, and lean— 
Lean as a lash. You would have no speech 
With wife or child or mother-in-law till you 
Were out of doors and standing on the ditch 
Ready to face tife river or the hill— 


If you come to look for me 
Perhaps you'll not me find, 
For I’ll not in my Castle be— 
Enquire where horns wind. 


Before I had a man-at-arms 

I had an eager hound: 

Then was I known as Reynardine 
In no crib to be found. 
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I can see you now 
Under the doorway-lintel of the house 
That once was Jillin Brady’s, now is yours: 
The hounds are cringing; but they hear your voice 
And straighten up: they know the words you sing— 


The hen-wife’s son once heard the grouse 
Talk to his soft-voiced mate, 

And what he heard the heath-poult say 
The loon would not relate. 


Impatient in the yard he grew 

And patient on the hill: 

Of cocks and hens he’d keep no charge, 
And he went with Reynardine. 


I can remember 
Lean days when we were idle as the birds 
That will not preen their feathers, but will travel 
To taste a berry or pull a shred of wool 
That they will never use. We pass the bounds: 
A forest’s grave, the black bog, is before us, 
And in its very middle you will show me 
The snipe’s nest that is lonelier than the snipe 
That’s all that’s there; and then a stony hill; 
A red fox climbing, pausing, looking round his tail 
At us travailing against wind and rain 
To reach the river-spring where Finn or Fergus 
Hardened a spear, back of a thousand years. 


And still your cronies are what they were then— 

The hounds that know the hill and know the hearth; 

And still your poets are the blackbirds singing 

When kites are leaving, crows are going home, 

And the thrush in the morning like a spectre showing 

Beside the day-spring; your visitors I know: 

The cuckoo that will swing upon a branch, 

The cornerake with quick head between the grass-tufts. 

I see and hear you, and should lightning make 

Its momentary writing in your sky, 

Remember by that token me who tried 

To make the epic about Reynardine, 

So seldom in his Hall. Before he had 

A man-at-arms, an eager hound was his. 
Papraic Coium. 











THE DARDANELLES* 


BY LIEUTENANT JEAN GIRAUDOUX 


- 





To our right Marmora fell away; to our left the Gulf of 
Saros seemed to climb. On this peninsula which thrusts 
itself like the bow of a boat between the rising and the falling 
sea, we lay one close against the other, asleep. My neighbors 
were the twin brothers; if I woke I could comfort myself with 
the thought that all Frenchmen are alike. War then 
appeared an anodyne; it was enough that one of us should be 
saved, just one; and when I shut my eyes again there also 
came to me, came and calmed me, the thought of an only child, 
of one wife. France in her remoteness made herself simple, 
to give one for a moment the sleep of primitive man. Then 
suddenly the same guilty hand lighted all at the same time, 
each on its own continent, sunrise, daybreak—and towards 
Armenia—the cold dawn. The stars dwindled. Two silver 
olive trees—it always happens on the movie screen—were 
stirring and shivering between the lines the tatters of an 
immortal foliage. Then the sun rose. 

It rose just below us, under our caps, under our knap- 
sacks, and I knew after that what each one of my men would 
have done had he received the sun itself as a gift. Baltesse 
kneaded it, rolled it in his hands; Riotard put it on his head, 
balanced it, catching it when it bounced off. A carmine sun 
which set everything on fire, and pricked our staring eyes till 
they suddenly seemed projections of its own rays. A lark, 
attracted by the glitter of our arms and our kits came soaring 
over the trench, following every traverse, every salient. Over 
in the Turkish lines they would only have had to draw its 
flight to know our shelter, and especially to mark those 


om *Translated by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 
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Frenchmen—the worst enemies of the Prophet—who use a 
mirror. On the coast of Asia one color was laid on after 
another, and my corporal from the Beaux Arts shouted and 
protested when the same one reappeared. Every black rock, 
every gold-bordered cypress, was no more than a thick blurred 
mass, choking up one of the springs of day. Little by little a 
light that was heavier than water fell into the depths of 
the Strait; you could see mosques balanced on their min- 
arets, plane-trees turned upside down, hour-glasses to meas- 
ure times and seasons: you understood the Orient. 

But by this time the people who rise early had begun to attack 
on the left, and some Sidney regiments, surprising the Kurds, 
were exterminating them without quarter, because the Turk 
is the national enemy of the Australian. 


* * * 


Relief. At the junction of the Anglo-French line the 
liaison officers had. stopped exchanging postage-stamps, and 
without this gummed paper there was danger of their losing 
contact again. We went down over the hills, jostling Bam- 
baras and Peuls in the corridors; creatures with inglorious 
eyes, poor, blurred and dulled images of ourselves—for our 
major-general, a clever strategist, kept his white soldiers on 
duty at night, his negroes by day. All the brilliance, all the 
emptiness, which the greatest poets in our country only sus- 
pect when they lie on their backs in the middle of a rolling 
field, these were ours here in our boyau. Miserable soldiers 
that we were, three months ago in France, to have to go off 
on patrol duty and risk death just to see the tip of a church 
tower between two clods of earth! Along the flanks of the 
peninsula below us the sea etched those parallel lines that it 
only takes in good maps. We went on again, raising the sun 
to the level of our arms by a single downward stride. For 
those who do not care to see a whole continent the first thing 
in the morning, there were islands. In the purple gulf, 
English ships; in the Straits, French ones, which prefer 
golden waters. We recognized the Henry IV, with its back- 
slanting plank; the Chateaurenaud, riding at anchor, but 
flecked with imitation foam at the bow to make the Turkish 
artillery think she was speeding at thirty knots. The torpedo 
destroyers, which had come in as far as Yenikeui, were slowly 
drifting out again, stern foremost, instead of turning. Far 
on the horizon Tenedos kept changing its place as we walked, 
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attaching itself now to one island, now to another, then float- 
ing clear again to follow Imbros or Samothrace. Between 
its olive hill and its cypress hill the camp was astir, and every 
bird, too, showed a dark wing and alight. From four solitary 
columns rose ring-doves, flying by threes, and jays, which flew 
in couples; as if Love, half awake at this early hour, were still 
confusing his symbols. Some cicadas, those born that very 
morning on the plain, where the olive-trees had all been cut, 
lifted themselves ambitiously to the height of the pines, found 
nothing, dropped then to the level of the olives, where they 
fell and died. We had now got within earshot of the African 
chasseurs, who had been anchored in the roads for a fort- 
night, and were blowing their trumpets steadily to quiet the 
restless horses on the deck. 

The whole army was there, between slopes which were now 
bare of their young rye, and their barley, younger still; con- 
tained on a mere ten acres which Englishmen, on the way 
to bathe, crossed all day long with their towels, just as they 
used to step across France to Nice. The gold-brown mass in 
the distance was the too-white horses of the spahis, enam- 
elled, by order, with permanganate; encamped at the mouth 
of the brook it was their right, as privileged beings, to drink 
all the water that came down to them. The zouave, with 
boxes on his head, was Colonel Nieger’s orderly, on his way 
to the castle with Tanagra figurines that the sappers had 
found; whenever a shell came near him he stood perfectly 
still, like a Spanish toreador, who freezes into a statue when 
snuffed at by a bull. A New Zealander was painting his 
cannon in tiger-stripes to give it a more natural air. Some 
splendid aeroplanes were bringing the General Staff chickens 
from Tenedos. 

All that the European war had rejected was here; all the 
people whom the engineers of the next century will exile and 
imprison on an island: scholars, madmen, sportsmen. There 
was the most famous of Irish entomologists, whom the 
Indians—brothers of the ant—arrested from time to time as 
a spy; war in the English sector was hard upon insects too. 
There were Creoles from the island of Reunion, whose poor 
circular gaze their adjutant sought in vain to lengthen on this 
long-drawn peninsula by always making them aim at Achi- 
Baba. There was the millionaire who had come with his nine 
hunters of Spanish wild goat. They were armed with giant 
spy-glasses, and used them lying flat on their backs, as 
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Moroceans use their guns—one of them always declared he 
could see snow. Nothing but volunteers, these men of 
Auvergne and Burgundy, who had always wanted to see 
Byzantium ; simple souls whom one recognized at a glance to 
have been born before the age of lies. The taller were more 
romantic, the smaller more practical, the darker more pas- 
sionate. There were Dupare and Garrigue—one square-built, 
with eyes that did not match, the other a giant with braided 
hair—archaic warriors, who in the siege operations of an 
earlier age had offered themselves to handle the ram. There 
were the two policemen from Béziers, who all day long pre- 
vented us from cutting wood or birds-nesting, under penalty 
of the law, and who after dark—always in the interest of the 
General Staff—pursued the forbidden sport of fishing with 
hand-grenades. There was Moréas, Toulouse Lautrec, 
Albala, who had never before been seen outside his Paris 
café. The Turks and the Greeks of the brigade, consulting 
together in a cirewar trench, were busy compiling the little 
dictionary that was to be so useful when we entered Con- 
stantinople, and could not agree either about the word ‘‘fox’’ 
or the word ‘‘ immortal.’’ . . . They sometimes got up all 
together and demanded the Croix de Guerre. 

We were having lunch. We had half a quart of wine, a 
leg of cold storage mutton, a sweet biscuit. Drunk and re- 
plete, we did not mind lending our fountain-pens to the com- 
rades who were to attack to-morrow, and who were recopying 
—from inability to love better—the letters written before the 
last attack. Hoffman was playing his pocket-bugle in tears 
—he always wept as he played, otherwise it would have 
been the flute, which his lachrymose habit had obliged him to 
give up in his school days. Juéry was writing poetry, his head 
at the bottom of the trench, his feet against the parapet, 
so that quantities of the same letters rolled about inside him, 
and at the Dardanelles nothing came to him but alliterations. 
For our water spaniel, Garrigue collected tortoises, orange 
adders, scorpions; but presented the monsters one at a time, 
lest he should come to believe in a single too-powerful beast. 
The sacristan of the church of Sainte-Eugénie at Biarritz, 
who was to be the first to die, had already given himself a 
scratch with his gun, and for his sake they broke my first 
tube of iodine. I took advantage of it to hand out my lau- 
danum. From that time on, all my good-bye presents were to 
be of service: there was nothing that could not answer some 
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purple and red blanket . . . all my friends had been 
useful to me. . . . I was cheating nobody’s kindness. 
I could die. 
* * * 


Midday. In each wave the sun and a whole jelly-fish. In 
each clod of earth a centipede clasping the day’s hot centre 
in its rigidly curved feet. The wind was blowing from Russia 
and covered us with sand, all but our arms and legs, which we 
could shake. The Senegalese, taking their siesta in their 
hole edged with mosaics of pebbles, were doing what we do 
at midnight; turning, and groaning, and calling on their wise 
men. War was half asleep, and to spare her fist, was strik- 
ing only things with a give to them: the sea, the ships—she 
was attacking the bobbing cistern boat with fury. The 
Annam, the mail boat, was burning in the roadstead, and 
blackened papers floated all the way up to us. The Triwmph 
had been torpedoed, and was sinking; we could hear the crew, 
drawn up at attention on the deck, chanting her name. The 
Strait swelled between its two banks as if an enormous 
submarine were stealing down its centre. All the boats were 
whistling the alarm; all the sirens were screeching, and the 
ships, suddenly gone blind, maneuvered in the whirlwinds 
of light with more noise and cautiousness than in the 
thickest fog. Legionaries were firing vollies at the floating 
mines. Scarcely visible at the far end of the Gulf, the 
largest armored cruiser in the world was having an attack 
of nerves, and shrouded herself at intervals with a golden 
powder, as flowers throw out pollen at the approach of a 
noxious insect. Like children who have taken refuge inside 
an organ, our men slept on. 

But now Affe, the judge, came back from the Cape, 
dripping with perspiration, and loaded with sweet lemons. 
He offered them to us with misplaced allusions—for even 
when he has the Dardanelles under his eyes he always con- 
fuses them with the Hesperides—and took us off to bathe. 
Picking our way over colonials, over legionaries, stretched 
out side by side—unable till we reached the shore to take a 
single step shorter or broader than a sleeping man—we 
came at last to Myrto. Then we went swimming, bumping 
negroes, who sank at our touch like good hippopotami. As 
our eyes were on the level of the water, all the shadow we 
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had left took refuge on our heads, and we had only to dive 
to get rid of it forever. 


* * * 


Thus we lived, without living too much, through flat 
and dazzling days; we felt ourselves minute points above the 
world’s joy, and its sorrow; we did not dig our shelters 
either, because the water kept coming in. The little hump 
made by our writing case under our cloak—it varies in the 
Kuropean soldier as the heart varies among civilians—was 
always the same size with us, who had no interest in letters, 
searcely visible at all. No vile or futile act could be even 
imagined; one was in plain sight from every side, and 
not a movement was permitted unless it was acceptable to 
ten different peoples. An inoffensive, careless world, like 
worlds of a single sex: without falsifying their story, his- 
torians may recount our exploits in the feminine gender, . 
and let it be thought that the armies of the Dardanelles 
were armies of women. Fabulous evenings. The colonels, 
made languid by the burning heat, came to cool their hands 
in the current of the Strait, as in Brittany one goes to warm 
them in the Gulf Stream. A child of Miramas, the only off- 
shoot of these hundred thousand warriors, went from com. 
pany to company—a make-believe child—to be admired. 
The African soldiers were already slipping out of their 
holes toward the cemetery to steal the pebbles from the 
tombs and finish their mosaic design. The French, sud- 
denly realizing how impossible it was that they shouldn’t 
see the station of the P-L-M again, that there should not be 
any more jugged hare or Vouvray for them in this world, 
were reassured as to their fate and sang in chorus. Every 
one of their cheeses, too—Brie, Levroux, Cantal, was a 
promise of life; logically, if they reasoned it out, a promise 
of eternity. The Australians were smoking, with their 
shirt sleeves rolled up, not thinking of the future, mortal 
beings. 

War! I hate him who loves you, and I hate him who 
detests you. The smoke of the kitchens came to us, but 
crouched in our burrow-like retreat in the depths of the 
golden sea we resisted their odor. War, why are you not a 
mere idea in our minds, or why are you not at most limited 
to a few isolated friends, to a few naked men, as you sud- 
denly were this afternoon, when Jacques and I were coming 
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out of our bath and all the shelis fell only on him and me? 
We could not reach our clothes; we fell to earth like 
wrestlers who know their strength, Jacques parallel to the 
tomb of Patroclus, I, parallel to Jacques; you obliged us to 
make all sorts of friendly geometrical figures to escape you. 
Then the irritated trajectories stupidly lengthened, and the 
shells left us to fall on the camp and wound Colomb, our 
lieutenant, and kill poor Coulomb, his orderly—for the 
simple folk who bear our names, or almost bear them, are 
killed in our stead. 


% * * 


Midnight. The frogs of the Turkish brook were replying 
to our frogs in their code language, and I only understood 
what had to do with the weather. . . . An Asian cannon, 
one millimeter smaller than the French one, made a furious 
attack upon it, and after this dilation grew peaceful again. 
Every man of us, sure of his death, got out his farewell 
letter and confided it to his right-hand neighbor, an 
immortal. 

A day smooth and glossy as wax. What relief can I give 
to you, what other lonely evening, the evening of a young 
woman in France, shall I stamp upon you, so that our 
double soul, our double language may sometime be born 
again, and Paris, with its gliding taxis? 

JEAN GriravuDovx. 








THE PROGRESS OF A PATH-FINDER 


BY EDITH WYATT 





Harty in the last city springtime, I chanced to find in the 
Chicago Library a yellow-paged volume, rare and little- 
known, composed in the able manner of a self-reliant traveler. 
The first record in our own tongue of many of the central 
regions of the United States, this book was the Topographi- 
cal History of North America by Captain Gilbert Imlay. 

The author had been known to me before, not as a man 
of liberal views and a pioneer surveyor, but only as the poor- 
natured creature portrayed in Mary Wollstonecraft’s won- 
derful Letters to Imlay. After all, not so very many per- 
sons have attempted to find paths through the competitive 
jungle of our world. It is a rather curious circumstance that 
the two most intimate companions of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
destiny, Imlay and William Godwin, the author of Political 
Justice, rank as useful explorers in our social and geo- 
graphical history. ‘The face of Mary Wollstonecraft too, 
even in her pictured countenance, looks forth at us from the 
past with the far-sighted glance of a path-finder not among 
-un-peopled plains and forests, but in the ways of men. As 
_with her fellow-travelers it is the manner of her journey and 
the truth she learned on her way rather than the points she 
reached that give her life its signal value for us. 

One of the most important distinctions to be made about 
Mary Wollstonecraft, I think, is that in several senses of the 
word she was a beautiful woman. ‘‘ More than one print was 
engraved of this portrait,’’ says Kegan Paul, of her lovely 
portrait by Opie, ‘‘ In which is well-preserved its tender, 
wistful, childlike, pathetic beauty, with a look of pleading 
against the hardness of the world, which I know in only one 
other face, that of Beatrice Cenci.’? We feel the peculiar 
grace of her personality, even when she was fifteen, in her 
friendship with a London clergyman, Mr. Clare, who gave 
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her most of her education. Born in 1759, the eldest of the 
six children of a man of considerable fortune who had squan- 
dered it all in drunkenness, she early acquired a habit of 
protecting other persons, her sisters, her young brother, her 
mother. Asa ‘‘ companion ”’ for a trivial, peevish old woman, 
as a governess in the rough ‘‘ husband-hunting ”’ life of an 
Trish noble family, as the teacher of a school for girls, she 
guarded and worked for her family indefatigably. Her 
mother died in her arms. After the birth of a child, her 
dear friend Fanny Blood died in her arms. Her sisters’ 
struggling lives as governesses were the subject of her con- 
stant solicitude. At twenty-nine she became the reader and 
translator for the London publisher, Mr. Johnson; and one 
finds in his life-long. attachment to her and hers to him, 
another instance of the special affection she felt and inspired. 

Johnson was the publisher of Tom Paine, of William 
Godwin and Holcroft, of William Blake and Hrasmus Darwin. 
His establishment was the center of a circle of radical think- 
ers of the day in England: and it was for him she wrote at 
thirty-three her Vindication of the Rights of Women. 
Famous as the first book to advocate woman’s suffrage, 
though very tentatively and briefly, and the first to advocate 
co-education, its strongest plea, the force of the work is in 
its first-hand knowledge of the wretchedness of dependence 
for women. As an original and noble criticism of the Senti- 
mental Education it has an indescribable and thrilling 
dignity. 

The book met great and deserved success, was widely 
translated, went through many editions. Lionized in radical 
circles and with larger means, Mary Wollstonecraft seems 
now to have enjoyed many pleasures in the society of the 

painter Fuseli and his wife and her old friend Miss Hayes, 
and Mr. Johnson. It was at this time that she first knew 
William Godwin. ‘She did not, it appears, make a favorable 
impression on him. He met her in company with Tom 
Paine, a rather uncommunicative man. Godwin desired to 
hear Paine’s conversation, and he thought Mary Woll- 
stonecraft talked too much. It is the first appearance of 
Godwin’s grave, clear-cut and remarkable face, a little bent 
forward with its long nose and blazing eye, the first appear- 
ance of his strange, thin figure, questing and thoughtful, 
upon the road of life where he was destined to become her 
most intimate and beloved fellow-traveler. 
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He was about thirty-seven years of age. The son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman of Sussex, he had left the church a 
decade since. As the author of Polstical Justice and the 
successful defender of the revolutionary Holcroft, Godwin 
was then, Hazlitt says, ‘‘ blazing like a sun in the firmament 
of reputation—no one more talked of, more looked up to, 
more sought after.’? On account of his opposing impulses 
he was forever attracting opposite forces on each side of 
his position. It is for this reason and because of their 
friendship with Godwin that we see in the background of 
the bright-colored picture of his circle, Thomas and Josiah 
Wedgewood and their pottery at Etruria, and Mrs. Inch- 
bald, the dramatist and actress, a fair-haired little lady who, 
though she lived in garrets and her dress of black stuff was 
‘‘ seldom worth more than eighteenpence ’’—Mrs. Oliphant 
has made the penetrating suggestion that this is probably a 
fallacious masculine estimate—was sought by fashionable 
society, and was surrounded as soon as she entered the most 
brilliant drawing-rooms of London. It is for this reason, too, 
that we observe behind the ‘“‘ liberal ’’ group, in vista, the 
Drury Lane Theater, of which Godwin was a devoted patron; 
and also the figure of his kind, countrified old mother who 
sent him fresh eggs from Wood Dalling. In spite of his 
‘‘ advanced ’’ views, Godwin himself retained something 
countrified and plain and kind in his disposition. 

Such was William Godwin, the greatest radical thinker 
of England of his day, when Mary Wollstonecraft first met 
him. But she thought very little about him for a reason he 
has described to us in his strange, characteristic manner, a 
reason not known to him at the time, and revealed to him 
afterwards in a confidence from which it never seems to have 
occurred to him to exclude the general public. This reason 
was her susceptibility to the painter Fuseli, for whom 
Godwin tells us, ‘‘ she conceived a personal and ardent 
affection.’? Finally, he says, Fuseli became ‘‘ a source of 
perpetual torment to her. She conceived it necessary to 
snap the chain,’’ and went to France, ‘‘ the single object she 
had in view being that of an endeavor to heal her distem- 
pered mind.’’ Mrs. Fuseli and Mary were life-long friends; 
and undoubtedly Godwin overrates this incident. Yet it has 
a place in the biography of an impulsive and susceptible 
.woman. . 

She made her journey in the Spring of 1792. She had 
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hardly arrived when the Flames of the French Revolution 
rose to their greatest height. England was declared the 
enemy of France. All communication between the two 
nations was cut off, and for eighteen months no word passed 
between her and the friends of her whole former life. It 
was in this isolation from her previous existence and sur- 
rounded by the excitement of the great revolution that she 
first knew Captain Gilbert Imlay, an officer in the American 
Revolution, an American Land Commissioner. She formed 
his acquaintance as she had formed Godwin’s in the com- 
pany of Tom Paine, then officially representing the United 
States in France. 

An appointee of President Washington’s, a trusted 
friend of Paine’s, of Roland’s and Madame Roland’s, a 
compiler of history who could command the services of 
Benjamin Franklin, as we may learn from his Topographical 
History, and a man capable of producing this curious book, 
Imlay must have possessed no mean qualities of understand- 
ing and execution. He seems to have been conducting ex- 
tensive timber speculations from Havre at the time when his 
intimacy with Mary Wollstonecraft began in the Spring of 
1793; and whether it may not have been formalized by some 
ceremony is unknown. Two years later, in a legal document 
empowering her to act as his financial agent in Norway, he 
refers to her as his wife. In August in 1793 she was living 
under his roof and registered as his wife in Paris: and so 
received in the American and English colonies there. In 
September he went away to Havre on a business journey; 
and it was during his absence that most of the first series 
of her letters to him was written. 

Captain Imlay must have been nearly forty and with a 
rough, adventurous life behind him in the year of his visit 
to Paine in Paris. No doubt he was in many respects a 
coarsened man, ahd not sensitive to the well-being of other 
persons. You feel increasingly the beautiful young English- 
woman’s idealization of him, as her letters recount the for- 
tunes of their life together. In the Autumn of their first 
intimacy he went back and forth between Havre and Paris, 
where Mary remained. Her regard for him at this time was 
one of complete sacramental devotion. She learned she was 
to be a mother: and was most happy in that expectation. 
But when Imlay remained for six months at Havre, dallying 
between coming to her and sending for her, she became very 
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uneasy; and there is a cruel fear of his lack of staunchness 
behind all the depth and fire of her love for him, in these 
hard months. He sent for her to come to him in February. 
They were for the next half year very happy together. Their 
little girl was born in April, and they enjoyed Havre till 
the next August, when Imlay went to Paris. Mary and the 
baby joined him there in September for a few discontented 
weeks before he went to London. . 

Here again money-making schemes were paramount with 
him. He sent evasive replies to Mary in Paris. She has’ 
much to say to him on the topic of his commercial pre- 
occupation. ‘‘ Is it not possible to enter into business as 
an employment necessary to keep the faculties awake, and 
to sink a little in the expression, the pot boiling, without 
suffering what must ever be a secondary object to engross 
the mind and drive sentiment and affection out of the heart?’ 
When he at last arranged for her meeting him, the occa- 
sion of her arrival at Bristol when the little Fanny was a 
year old, in April of 1795, was wretched indeed. Imlay was 
obviously estranged. Godwin says he had formed another 
connection with a young strolling actress, and the next twelve 
months seem only a various record of vain oblations to a 
vanished god of household devotion. 

By a plan of Imlay’s Mary and her little girl went to 
Norway in the summer for a sea-change, and to attend to his 
business interests. She returned to an unaltered unhappi- 
ness with him in England. 

Here at some time in November she learned from her 
servants that he was deceiving her: that he was living with 
a new mistress in another establishment. She followed him 
thither ; and what occurred at this scene is unknown except 
that after it, she passed a night of agony. 

In the morning she wrote to him, 


I would encounter a thousand deaths rather than a night like the 
last. Your treatment has thrown my mind into a state of chaos; yet 
I am serene. I go to find comfort; and my only fear is that my poor 
body will be insulted by an endeavor to recall my hated existence. 
But I shall plunge into the Thames, where there is the least chance of 
my being snatched from the death I seek. 


It was a cold and foggy day when she started forth 
from her lodgings on her desperate errand. She went to 
Battersea Bridge. But there were too many observers in 
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its vicinity for her purpose. She hired a boat and rowed 
along the river to Putney. It was night when she reached 
here; and the foggy day had concentrated its mist in a dark 
torrent of rain. Nothing should stop her now. After land- 
ing she walked up and down the bridge till she was drenched 
through and through. It was her hope that she would drown 
instantly from the weight of her clothing. She leaped from 
the bridge. But before she sank for the last time, unknown 
persons rescued her; and though she had lost consciousness, 
at last they brought her back to the world she had sought 
to escape. 

The persuasion of the staunch Mr. Johnson, and of other 
friends, induced her to relinquish the idea of suicide. Her 
responsibility as a mother re-asserted itself. In the same 
month she wrote to Imlay, ‘‘ I shall protect and provide for 
the child. I only mean by this to say that you have nothing 
te fear from my desperation. Farewell.’’ 

At the end of November Imlay went to Paris with his 
new mistress. In the days after her attempt at self-destruc- 
tion he had it seems strangely referred to his present alliance 
as ‘‘ a merely, casual, sensual connection ’’—though, it would 
appear, implying that he intended to continue this while a 
natural bond remained. 

It seems to be to this she refers when she says: ** I 
have no criterion for morality, and have thought in vain, 
if the sensations which lead you to follow an ankle or a step 
be the sacred foundation of principle and affection. Mine 
has been of a different nature.’’? She tells him she parts 
with him in peace. 

But the last assertion, like others she made concerning 
her serenity, is plainly a mere, heart-breaking insincerity. 
Although it chances that the next biographical reference to 
her we possess is in a less tragic vein than that of her scenes 
and correspondénce with Captain Imlay. 

Again the blazing eye and grave countenance of William 
Godwin, the leading philosopher of England appears in the 
circle of Hazlitt and Coleridge and Mr. Johnson’s friends: 
and we find him early in January writing to Miss Hayes. 


I will do myself the pleasure of waiting on you on Friday and 
shall be happy to meet Mrs. Wollstonecraft, of whom I know not that 
I ever said a word of harm, and who has frequently amused herself 
with depreciating me. But I trust you acknowledge in me the real- 
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ity of a habit upon which I pique myself, that I speak of the qualities 
of others uninfluenced by personal considerations, and am as prompt 
to do justice to an enemy as to a friend. 


In these two years and a half of her association with 
Imlay she had by no means lost her connection with the 
radical, literary circle of Mr. Johnson’s friends. She had 
moreover written in this period two original, able and pop- 
ular books. The first was A Historical and Moral View 
of the Origin and Progress of the French Revolution. The 
second, entitled Letters from Sweden and Norway, was 
a description of the contemporary social life of these coun- 
tries. Filled with lively, humorous and observant comment, 
it affords a striking instance of the remarkable volatility of 
the author’s nature. It must have been composed in the 
very days of some of her most tragic correspondence with 
Captain Imlay, from the North Sea. 

He returned to England shortly after the time of this let- 
ter of Godwin’s—a season when Mary Wollstonecraft’s at- 
tention seems to have been again pre-occupied with the 
interests of Johnson and of his friends. Mrs. Pennell has 
told us that in the Spring of that year as Mary was walking 
along the New Road, Imlay overtook her on horseback. He 
dismounted and leading his horse accompanied her for some 
distance. After this Imlay’s figure vanishes out of our 
knowledge of him. 

Mary Wollstonecraft had planned for that summer a 
journey with her little girl, now a little over two years old, 
to Switzerland and Italy. But instead she stayed on in 
England: and moved her belongings and began housekeeping 
in rooms of her own in Somers Town. She told Godwin 
that her last chance meeting with Imlay had scarcely affected 
her. Godwin had now become her constant sympathetic 
companion and devoted friend. He himself with his strange 
pompousness has described their growing attachment. 


The partiality we conceived for each other was in that mode 
which I have always considered as the purest and most refined style 
of love. It grew with equal advances in the mind of each. It would 
have been impossible for the most minute observer to have said who 
was before, and who after. One sex did not take the priority which 
long-established custom has awarded it, nor the other over-step that 
delicacy which is so severely imposed. I am not conscious that either 
party can assume to have been the agent or the patient, the toil- 
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spreader or the prey in the affair. When in the course of things the 
disclosure came, there was nothing in a manner for either party to 
disclose to the other. There was no period of throes and resolute 
explanation attendant on the tale. It was friendship melting into 
love. ; 


About four months after Mary’s April walk on the New 
Road, they had joined their fortunes. In the following 
March they were married at Saint Pancras’ Church. 

For a little time the ceremony was secret from their 
friends. This was easy as they had determined to live in 
different houses. With his London circle both Godwin and 
his wife were somewhat evasive about their formal union. 
He had taken a strong stand against the institution of mar- 
riage. He is much concerned to justify himself; and writes 
to Thomas Wedgewood— 

The doctrine of Political Justice is that an attachment in some 
degree permanent between two persons of opposite sexes is right, but 
that marriage as practiced in European countries is wrong. I still 
adhere to that opinion. Nothing-but a regard for the happiness of 
the individual whom I had no right to injure would have induced me 
to submit to an institution which I wish to see abandoned, and which 
I would recommend to my fellowmen never to practice but with the 
greatest caution. Having done what I thought necessary for the 
peace and respectability of the individual I hold myself not other- 
wise bound than before the ceremony took place. 


Thus they now began a species of married student-life 
about twenty doors off each other in ‘‘ the Polygon, Somers 
Town,’’ writing countless notes to each other, visiting each 
other and ‘‘ walking out together.’’ This arrangement ap- 
pears to have been especially agreeable to little Fanny who 
thus acquired two households to run about in. 

All Godwin’s friends became his wife’s friends with the 
single strange exception of Mrs. Inchbald: and her disaffec- 
tion was inspired not by a disapproval of the institution 
of marriage but by a disapproval of Mary Wollstonecraft. 
In a society whose ideal of love was and has remained a 
high standard of what Mrs. Wharton has called ‘‘ relentless 
domesticity ’’ their plan of being married just enough and 
not too much has roused a great deal of comment on its 
absurdities, and very little on its pragmatic values. Was 
it a success? I think it can be said that it was. They were 
both very happy in it: and the tone of their notes is light- 
hearted and free, and yet filled with confidence in life. 
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When Godwin is absent on a journey to Etruria he writes 
to her ‘‘I wish I knew of some sympathy which could 
inform me from moment to moment how you do and what 
you feel. Tell Fanny something about me. Ask her where 
she thinks I am. Tell her I have not forgotten her little 
mug, and that I shall choose her a very pretty one.’? And 
she answers. 

I hailed the sunshine and the moonlight, and traveled with you 
scenting the fragrant gele. Enable me still to be in your company, 
and I will enable you to peep over my shoulder and see me under the 
shade of my green blind, thinking of you and all I am to hear and 
feel when you return. 


And he tells her that he has been reading her letter over 
for the fourth time; and that it ‘‘ loses not one grace by the 
repetition. Well, fold it up; give Fanny the kiss I sent her, 
and tell her, as I desired you, that I am in the land of mugs.’’ 

The world has forgotten a great many things about 
Godwin—his courage and his greed and his monumental 
Political Justice and the tomes of Caleb Williams and his 
important publishing-house, and all his other importances. 
But his long affection for the unfathered little Fanny Imlay 
still blows fresh in the dust of changed opinions, still keeps 
its delicacy of hue and graceful outline. 

Godwin visits the flour and paper mills of the author 
of Man As He Is, the celebrated Mr. Bage; and he attends 
county fairs; and notes ‘‘ the faces of the work-people,’’ and 
rambles around Etruria in a diffuse, well-meaning manner, 
with the Wedgewoods and the great Dr. Parr. Life at 
Etruria seems to be Godwin’s natural element. But in the 
midst of all the talk about Deism and the sight-seeing of 
mills and ‘‘ works ’”’ and the dissertation on marriage and 
free union, in the Wedgewood’s impressive establishment 
he remembers with particularity something of vital signifi- 
cance. ‘‘ Tell Fanny we have chosen a mug for her. , 
There is an F on it shaped on an island of flowers, of green 
and orange alternately.’’ 

There is but one story about Godwin’s and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s happiness together and their devotion—cruelly 
ended by fate. 

She died early in September, a week after the birth of 
their child—a week of alternate hope and despair, in which 
he hardly slept or left her side. ‘‘ The best of men ’’ were 
the last words her lips formed; and whispered to him: and 
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with her death all the beauty and dignity seemed to go _ 
of his existence. 
Her old friend, Miss Hayes, said: 


I was with her for the last four days of her life. And... m 
imagination could never have pictured to me a mind so tranquil 
under affliction so great... . Her whole soul seemed to dwell with 
anxious fondness on her friends; and her affections, which were at 
all times more alive than perhaps those of any other human being, 
seemed to gather new disinterestedness upon this trying occasion. 
The attachment and regret of those who surrounded her seemed to 
increase every hour; and if her principles are to be judged by what 
I saw of her death, I should say that no principles could be more 
conducive to calmness and consolation. 


‘¢ Tf there be a searcher of hearts,’? Mary Wollstone- 
craft wrote, ‘‘ mine will not be despised.’? She was right. 
After a hundred years we look back to the story of her way 
through the world, and find it more wonderful, more beauti- 
ful and valuable to us than the tale of a thousand journeyers 
less faulty, more cautious, more wise if you will, and poorer- 
hearted. 

Looking back over the Letters to Imlay in the light of the 
ideas and principles of the rest of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
life, one is struck first and most strongly by the element in 
them which has traditionally held the world. They are filled 
with a dark yearning and pain, almost Biblical in its force. 
Like Philomela, she might have said, 


My heart in me is a molten ember 
And over my head the waves have met. 


She suffered, it is to be believed, as intensely as it is pos- 
sible for a human creature to suffer. The burden of her ex- 
pression is the deathless cry of the nightingale to the 
swallow. 


“a 
But thou wouldst tarry or I would follow 
Could I forget, or thou remember, 
Couldst thou remember, or I forget. 


Life resounds with the song of the remembering night- 
ingale and the forgetting swallow; and it is undoubtedly the 
tone of the eternal passion and eternal pain of the Imlay 
ietters that calls the world back to read them. But their 
cver-tones speak with a voice very different from that of 
eternal passion and eternal pain—with an echo far more 
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clear and alluring. Is this the love that makes the world go 
round these over-tones ask of you: and you know that the 
impetus of the author’s emotion has no forward movement, 
and can only go backward and remember happier things. 

She says that the emotions that have led Imlay to fol- 
low an ankle or a step are very different in nature from her 
own for him, which are built upon ‘‘ the sacred foundation 
of principle or affection.’?’ But are her sensations built 
on these foundations? ‘With all respect for her suffering 
and her large-mindedness one asks just how her emotions 
are so different from those she condemns in Imlay: and 
whether she didn’t make a mistake of idealization rather 
characteristic of brilliant minds. ‘‘ Caesar sees women not 
as they are, but as he wishes them to appear to him.’’ 
And it was so one must believe that Mary Wollstonecraft 
saw Imlay. 

At least one seeks in vain for the elements of a special 
confidence, or intimate, common understanding in her feel- 
ing for him. She never really trusts him. Indeed she often 
appears to hate him. At one minute she says to him ‘‘ God 
bless you.’’ At the next she certainly seems to be doing her 
best to make him miserable. She never turns to him as to 
her spiritual peer, nor even as her honest friend. She writes 
at him, rather than to him. 

An interesting, a typical, an all-too-human record of 
passion the tale of Mary Wellstonecraft’s love for Imlay 
undoubtedly is. But if she had been a man, her long mad- 
ness for a human being of the opposite sex, without reference 
to the forces of his heart or soul or mind, would have been 
regarded as Wagner regards Tannhauser’s preoccupation 
with the Venusberg. It was indeed with her a preoccupa- 
tion of which Shakespeare has wisely told us that none know 
well how to shun it—an expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame. 

What is remarkable in the biography of Mary Wollstone- 
craft, a feature of fine, original grace and power, is not her 
long and somewhat vindictive pursuit of her despised lover. 
Instead the goddess reveals herself in her departure from 
this; and in the fact that she had the spontaneous strength 
to turn away from her yearning, and make a new happiness 
for herself of other resources. 

In a civilization whose morals have been largely guided 
by superstitions rather than by creative intelligence, Mary 
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Wollstonecraft made a brave contribution to the world’s 
ideas of a woman’s direction of her own powers and pas- 
sions. Such a contribution could not have been made by any 
but a woman of innate genius in her conception of great 
uses for the forces of human life. 

No one could have predicted that eighteenth century 
ideas of co-education would be developed in the kaleidoscope 
of fortune into the field of ‘‘ The College Widow.’’ The 
great money-games of the United States have remained the 
leading pre-occupation of our national existence just as 
they were for our countryman, Imlay. No one can predict 
what the growing idea that pre-occupation in these games 
is a triviality, will develop into in a hundred years. No one 
can guess what self-reliance for women will mean in the 
twenty-first century. It is something that these ideas were 
conceived long ago by a generous and warm-hearted woman. 

It is said that the star Arcturus, is a hundred light- 
years away from us; and that the white splendor we see 
when the immemorial Herdsman crosses the dark heavens, 
has radiated to us from the days of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Perhaps it is so with the lovely and moving light that 
Mary Wollstonecraft has thrown on our pursuit of happi- 
ness. We could not have seen it until now: and as we look 


at it we wonder whether it will shine so beautifully as it 
does for us for women wiser in the ways of truth than we 
can be, who will look back at it after another hundred 
years. 


Epita Wyatt. 














THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
MRS. WHARTON REVERTS TO SHAW: 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





Ir is a good many years since Mr. Bernard Shaw com- 
plained, in a famous Dedicatory Epistle to Mr. A. B. Walk- 
ley, that ‘‘ though we have plenty of dramas with heroes 
and heroines who are in love and must accordingly marry 
or perish at the end of the play, or about people whose rela- 
tions with one another have been complicated by the mar- 
riage laws, not to mention the looser sort of plays which 
trade on the tradition that illicit love affairs are at once 
vicious and delightful, we have no modern English plays 
in which the natural attraction of the sexes for one another 
is made the mainspring of the action.’? Mr. Shaw’s lament 
would scarcely implicate the English-speaking stage of to- 
day. Itis true that when the conformist Briton or American 
(who can bring himself to discuss matters of sex only in the 
genteel jargon of journalese) uses the word ‘‘ betrayed ”’ 
in connection with the passional relations of men and 
women, he does not yet follow Mr. Shaw’s example and 
enclose the term in derisively challenging quotation-marks. 
Nevertheless, in our contemporary Anglo-Saxon theatre, mat- 
ters are not as they were in 1903. The discussions in Man 
and Superman are to-day a good deal more familiar to our 
provincial Drama Clubs than are those blameless farces of 
Mr. Howells upon which our amateur histrions used to 
wreak themselves in the innocent American ’nineties. But 
however it may be in the theatre, to the greater part of our 
commercially engendered fiction the substance of Mr. Shaw’s 
complaint would still apply. Among those wonderful beings 
who produce the bulk of our nation’s fictional provender, 


* Summer, by Edith Wharton. New York : D. Appleton & Co., 1917. 
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the delusions of a legendary sexual philosophy persistently 
endure,—as ubiquitous as ragweed, though far more be- 
loved; and for ninety-nine million American readers, Man 
is still the Pursuer and Woman the Pursued, just as if Mr. 
Shaw had never been born. 

At first blush, for the reader habituated to the con- 
ventional novelistic philosophy of sexual experience, Mrs. 
Wharton’s Summer will probably suggest familiar satis- 
factions. But we deem it only fair to warn those moral 
policemen of American letters whose vigilance may for 
the moment be diverted by public excitements of another 
kind that Mrs. Wharton, wearing the most guileless and 
disarming expression in the world, has in this novel dared 
to portray an erotic interlude in which Girlhood is ex- 
hibited to the reading public as instinctively bent upon 
fulfilling what Mr. Shaw so long ago called ‘‘ the woman’s 
need of the man to enable her to carry on Nature’s most 
urgent work,’’ claiming him ‘‘ by natural right for a pur- 
pose that far transcends their mortal personal purposes.’’ 
Mr. Shaw, in those distant days of nascent theatrical 
emancipation, observed, you will remember, that men, to 
‘* protect themselves against a too aggressive prosecution 
of the woman’s business, have set up a feeble romantic con- 
vention that the initiative in sex business must always come 
from the man ’’; but that ‘‘ the pretence is so shallow that 
even in the theatre, that last sanctuary of unreality, it im- 
poses only on the inexperienced.’’ In that still more im- 
pregnable sanctuary of unreality, the Popular Novel,—and 
also in the sentimental amber of newspaper chronicles,—is 
preserved the degrading myth of woman’s sexual imbecility 
—a tradition which would make of her (in the imperishable 
phrase of Dr. Middleton) merely ‘‘a fantastical plan- 
guncula.’?’ Now Mrs. Wharton, whatever her defects of 
sympathy and her spiritual lacune, is, as M. Emile Bou- 
troux observed of Pascal, ‘‘ a singular mixture of passion 
and geometry.’’ A recognizably malicious fellow-crafts- 
woman of Mrs. Wharton’s once characte.ized her fiction as 
the product of ‘‘ an unslaked voluptuary.’’ We need not 
view Mrs. Wharton in exactly that light to perceive that she 
is at least extraordinarily sensitive to the vibrations of a 
passionate mood; and when we take into account her grasp 
of psychic geometry,—her exquisite perception of spatial 
relationships and impingements in the emotional field,—we 
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shall understand why it is that she can give us so veracious 
and precise and living a picture as her study of Charity 
Royall’s intercourse with Lucius Harney. We shall also 
understand why, in her notation of this experience, she has 
necessarily been incapable of recognizing that ‘‘ feeble ro- 
mantic convention ’’ which Mr. Shaw so energetically turned 
out of doors in his classic treatise on Woman as Pursuer and 
Contriver. Charity Royall is separated by a thousand 
worlds of origin and impulse and spiritual process from 
John Tanner’s conception of Ann Whitefield; but she is an 
equally definite refutation of the tradition that Woman is 
the helpless prey of Man. 

The raw materials of this erotic history of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s are traditional enough to have produced, in the hands 
of almost any one of the hucksters of our ‘fictional market- 
place, a conventional romance of seduction and betrayal 
(minus the Shavian quotation-marks), with its inevitable 
aura of disgraced and heart-broken parents, secret parturi- 
tion, ‘‘ a little life unwanted and unloved,’’? and matrimony 
ultimately enforced to appease an outraged community. Mrs. 
Wharton has employed this antique mechanism with a bold 
and free hand, with a fine disdain of its sanctified implica- 
tions. Charity Royall knew perfectly well what ‘‘ going with 
a city fellow ’’ meant—knew that ‘‘ almost every village 
could show a victim of the perilous venture.’’ Crouching on 
the steps of the verandah and looking into the window of 
Harney’s room through the parted sprays of clematis, seeing 
him brooding there under the lamp, she was aware, ‘‘ in every 
pulse of her rigid body, of the welcome his eyes and lips 
would give her ’’ should she make known her presence. ‘* She 
suddenly understood what would happen if she went in. It 
was the thing that did happen between young men and girls, 
and that North Dormer ignored in public and snickered over 
on the sly. It was what every girl of Charity’s class knew 
about before she left school. It was what had happened to 
Ally Hawes’ sister Julia. . . . Since the day before, she 
had known exactly what she would feel if Harney should take 
her in his arms: the melting of palm into palm and mouth 
on mouth, and the long flame burning her from head to foot.’’ 
And, fully knowing, eagerly desiring, she invited freely her 
lover, later on in the little abandoned farmhouse on the 
mountainside, with its bleached gray walls, its sun-washed 
empty rooms, its broken dangling gate, its rose-bushes run 
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wild, and the long shadows of the old environing apple trees 
stretching their cool fingers over the grass in the evening 
light. . . . Here she and Harney lived flaming and secret 
and dream-like hours, ‘‘ when the only reality was the won- 
drous unfolding of her new self, the reaching out to the 
light of all her contracted tendrils. . . . She had always 
thought of love as something confused and furtive, and he 
made it as bright and open as the summer air.”’ 

Here, and to the end, Mrs. Wharton conducts her tragic 
chronicle with a grave contempt for the clichés of sexual 
romance. That she chooses to direct the culmination of the 
tale to an issue that would have enraged Mr. Shaw’s John 
Tanner, constitutes, of course, no lapse on her part from 
artistic integrity. In an ideal civilization, no doubt,—one 
governed by intelligence and feeling rather than by conven- 
tional sanctions and formulas and taboos,—the gestatory 
outcome of Charity’s passion would have made her a subject 
for felicitation. In such an ideal civilization, we like to 
fancy that we should hear John Tanner exhorting some ata- 
vistic pharisee . . . ‘* Good Heavens, man, what are you 
complaining of? . . . Here is a woman who has turned 
to her highest purpose and greatest function—to increase, 
multiply and replenish the earth. And instead of admiring 
her courage and rejoicing in her instinct; instead of crown- 
ing the completed womanhood and raising the triumphal 
strain of ‘ Unto us a child is born: unto us a son is given,’ 
here you are pulling a long face and looking as ashamed and 
disgraced as if the girl had committed the vilest of crimes. 

; She is doing the State a service. . . . The whole 
world really knows, though it dare not say so, . . . that 
vitality and bravery are the greatest qualities a woman can 
have, and motherhood her solemn initiation into woman- 
hood; and that the fact of her not being legally married 
matters not one scrap to her worth.’’ 

But Mrs. Wharton, as she might graciously remind us, 
is not projecting a social Utopia: she is denoting a social 
condition. And so the history of Charity Royall—a history 
uttered with beauty and memorable honesty—ends grayly, 
resignedly, with long anonymous years of kindly and ter- 
rible amelioration stretching vacantly before her. 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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Tue Lire or Henry Davin THorEAv. By F. B. Sanporn. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 


The writings of Henry David Thoreau, little regarded during 
iis lifetime, have steadily and quietly won their way to high esteem 
in the minds of an increasingly large number of readers. Today 
almost every page that Thoreau ever wrote has been printed, and 
portions of his works have been translated into various European 
languages. Selections from the books of this somewhat eccentric 
philosopher, poet, and naturalist, are included in the courses of 
instruction for high-school and college students in the United States 
—not merely as samples of a distinctive product, but as a part of 
our best literary heritage. On the whole, the fame of Thoreau has 
constantly grown during the last half-century and now, more than 
ever before, he is understood to be one of those few persons whose 
complete life-records have meaning and value for posterity. The 
permanent charm of a quaintly individual high-mindedness, of an 
original yet conscientiously truth-seeking spirit, is felt in Thoreau’s 
life-story with the actuality that only full biographical treatment 
can give. 

As compared with earlier memoirs—with Salt’s Life of Thoreau, 
with Channing’s Thoreau, the Poet Naturalist, and even with Mr. 
Sanborn’s first biography of Thoreau, published in 1882—this new 
Life by the late Frank B. Sanborn justifies itself as a needed and 
definitive work. So thorough has been the search for records and 
manuscripts that it is unlikely that there will ever be further dis- 
coveries of importance. All the existing materials were in the 
hands of Mr. Sanborn, the last survivor of the Concord group, who, 
as the result of his long researches in the writings of Thoreau—and 
of Ellery Channing as well—and by reason of his ten years’ inti- 
macy with Thoreau and his family, was thoroughly qualified to write 
the final Life. The new biography, besides including a number of 
verses, letters, and memoranda not hitherto accessible, presents many 
additional facts about Thoreau’s ancestry, and contains, as per- 
haps its most interesting single feature, a collection of his college 
essays given in their complete form. 
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Emerson once speke of Thoreau as ‘‘ a person not accounted for 
by anything in his antecedents, his birth, his education, or his way 
of life.’’ It was this remark that set Mr. Sanborn upon a long 
investigation, which has disclosed quite fully the descent of Thoreau 
and has brought to light many interesting memoirs of his ancestors. 

The Thoreaus when first heard of (about 1725) were merchants 
in St. Helier, the capital of the Channel Island, Jersey. They were 
respectable, middle-class people, well educated and rising in the 
social scale. In 1773 John Thoreau of Jersey, a seaman, came to 
Boston. During the Revolution he prospered in privateering and 
commerce, and in 1781 he married Jane Burns, the daughter of a 
Scotch emigrant from Sterling. The mother of Jane Burns was 
Sarah Orrok, whose parents were David Orrok, a Quaker, and 
Hannah Tillet, who was possibly of Huguenot descent. John Tho- 
reau the Jerseyman and Jane Burns had eight sons and daughters, 
only two of whom married—John, the father of Henry, and Eliza- 
beth, who married a Mr. Billings and removed to Maine. 

The ancestry of Henry Thoreau on his father’s side was thus 
well mixed—a condition doubtless favorable to genius—and it is 
interesting to note that in the opinion of so cautious and well- 
informed a biographer as Mr. Sanborn “‘ certain traits in which 
Henry seemed peculiar might be traced back to the Channel Island, 
inhabited by a composite, pugnacious, sturdy, thrifty, equalized 
but privileged people of the old Duchy of Normandy.”’ 

From the maternal side also strong qualities were transmitted. 
Henry’s mother was Cynthia Dunbar, the daughter of the Reverend 
Asa Dunbar and Mary Jones, whose father was Colonel Elisha 
Jones of Weston, near Concord. The Colonel, we are told, ‘‘ owned 
two slaves and much land in Massachusetts and Maine; had for 
ten years represented Weston in the Provincial Assembly, and in 
January, 1774, had prevented his town from adopting the plan for 
Committees of Correspondence and a Continental Congress.’? <A 
man of firm character, he was steadfast in his adherence to the 
mother country. He escaped banishment only by death, and his 
estate at Weston was confiscated. Eight of his sons suffered banish- 
- ment and the confiscation of their considerable property. Pleas- 
antly and with accurate detail the biographer has related the adven- 
turous tale of how two of these brothers, Josiah and Simeon, came 
to be confined in the Concord prison, and how they escaped. 

Not less interesting is the account given of Thoreau’s maternal 
grandfather. A graduate in 1767 of Harvard College, the Reverend 
Asa Dunbar was pastor of a Congregational Church in Salem at the 
time of his marriage. As an undergraduate, he had headed a rebel- 
lion which for a time had threatened to disrupt the institution. 
Early in the autumn of 1766 increased severity on the part of the 
faculty regarding the offense of absence from morning prayers 
became a grievance with the students. Moreover, a well-founded 
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demand was made upon the college steward for better food. Dun- 
bar, who voiced this demand, was refused and threatened with ex- 
pulsion. Later he wrote the manifesto put forth by the whole 
student body, and was one of the four seniors to sign it. In the 
end Dr. Holyoke yielded to a modus vivendi. Dunbar’s action gave 
him a standing among the alumni, and doubtless favored his 
early ordination and his marriage with the daughter of Colonel 
Jones in 1772. In some manuscripts of the Weeks family of Green- 
land, New Hampshire, which he was permitted to copy before they 
were sold to Harvard University, Mr. Sanborn found a detailed 
story of this affair, supplementing previous accounts. Further items 
of especial interest in relation to the Dunbars are a signed state- 
ment of Asa Dunbar’s testifying to.the embarrassment which he 
suffered in consequence of his intermarriage with a loyal family, 
and a full account of the narrow escape of Mrs. Dunbar and her 
daughters from shipwreck in Frenchman’s Bay. 

Nothing, perhaps, in the whole rather uneventful and necessarily 
somewhat discursive Life brings the real Henry Thoreau closer to 
the reader than the college essays, covering many pages, and which 
Mr. Sanborn wisely reproduced in substantial completeness and in 
a sequence that facilitates comparison. It is pleasant to find in 
these earliest writings of Thoreau something of the common traits 
of youthfulness, the artless appeal of immaturity; and at the same 
time it is instructive to trace through its initial stages the growth 
of Thoreau’s peculiar qualities of mind and heart. The essays, 
despite a certain amusing participation (discernible by a connoisseur 
of student themes) in the traits of all undergraduate work, are 
really remarkable performances for a young college man and are 
in themselves by no means dull reading. They were written upon 
such themes (suggestive of independent thought yet giving room 
for commonplace) as ‘‘ The Varying Pursuits of Men’’; ‘‘ The 
Comparative Moral Policy of Severe and Mild Punishments ’’; ‘‘ The 
Literary Life.’? The very earliest, an essay on ‘‘ Following the 
Fashion,’’ manifests the writer’s ruling trait—a readiness to be 
thought eccentric. Felicity in the choice of terms is to be remarked 
in the earlier as well as the later compositions. Especially at first 
there is something of that excessive fondness for figurative language 
which is natural to young writers eager to explore the resources of 
style. But the essay on ‘‘ Anxieties and Delights of a Discoverer,’’ 
' a sophomore theme, based upon the early chapters of Irving’s Life 
of Columbus and the first volume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, sometimes equals these sources in conciseness and effective- 
ness of phrasing. Altogether the essays show consistent progress, 
and illustrate in many ways the characteristic qualities of the 
mature Thoreau—emphasizing on the whole his power of analysis 
rather than his inherited love of paradox, though there are proofs 
enough of originality, and evidences now and then of a “‘ vein of 
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humor and juvenility in Thoreau that until his last illness he never 
quite outgrew.”’ 

It is a little to be regretted, perhaps, that the Life as a whole is 
not more consecutively interesting; yet the materials contained in 
it, if presented rather dryly and with many digressions, are handled 
with skill and uniform good taste. Though one craves occasionally 
a little more illumination—a little more sense of reality as distinct 
from facts—the knowledge that the work as a whole is substantially 
complete, and that every statement and allusion has been under- 
standingly weighed by a friend and contemporary of Thoreau com- 
pensates for any slight literary defects . 

The narrative chapters of the work deal fully with the boyhood 
and youth of Thoreau, with the school-teaching and pencil-making 
experiences of Henry and his brother John, with ‘‘ The Week on 
the River,’’ with the journeyings of Thoreau (including the Minne- 
sota notebook), with his relation to slavery and John Brown. Other 
chapters, of a more general nature, contain interesting discussions 
of Thoreau in literature, of his symbolism and paradox, of Thoreau 
as a friend and neighbor, as a man of letters and of affairs. Par- 
ticularly rewarding is a chapter of ‘‘ Village Sketches,’’ mostly 
from the journals. Throughout the book are passages of Thoreau’s 
verse and prose, hitherto unprinted or unfamiliar, which sound the 
characteristic note quite as effectively as do some of his better 
known writings, and in some cases reveal more familiarly than 
those the mental processes of the writer. 


GREEK IpEats. By C. Deuiste Burns. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., 1917. 


So indefinite in meaning are the words ideal and ideals in com- 
mon usage that one may quite naturally fall into the error of 
reading the first half of the book Greek Ideals, by C. Delisle Burns, 
as if it were meant to be an intensive study of Greek society. Indeed, 
the purpose and character of the book would perhaps be clearer 
to most readers if the volume were entitled ‘‘ Athenian Moral 
Conceptions ’’ or ‘‘ Athenian Ethics.’’ For the author aims, in 
fact, at edification rather than instruction in the narrower sense, 
and the treatise is really an ethical discourse with an Athenian color. 
It is too easy, however, to mistake it for the work of one who has 
simply rediscovered the ‘‘ reality ’’ and interest which inhere in 
Greek life and customs; and this is unfortunate, for to one who 
is fairly familiar with Greek literature, and has read Mahaffy on 
Greek life and Frazer on ancient religions, the first part of the 
book offers nothing new. It has, indeed, the defect of being rather 
too diffuse for scholars while demanding a little too much from 
the reader unversed in Greek. 
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By this one does not mean to imply that the chapters upon Greek 
religion and politics and upon the epic tradition are superfluous. 
They form, on the contrary, an integral part of the author’s design. 
For the study of ideals is not, of course, merely a matter of abstract 
reasoning. Every ideal which has moved large numbers of men has 
had an emotional background in tradition and custom, and it is 
this background which explains at once the effectiveness of the ideal 
and its limitations. Thus, in order to obtain a real grasp of what 
was best in Greek thought it is not enough to study Plato and Aris- 
totle: it is necessary to know Greek life. 

These chapters, then (I-VII), of the book under review, have 
their use as painting in the necessary background—giving point to 
the Greek sentiments, especially, of liberty and friendship, and en- 
abling one to understand the criticisms formulated by the philos- 
ophers. What they chiefly accomplish is to impress upon the reader’s 
mind the Athenian conception of the polis as differing fundamentally 
from the German conception of the State and from the American idea 
of Government, in that, without being absolute, the polis included 
in a bond of sentiment all sorts of energies, religious and secular; 
so that the distinction between politics and religion, or between 
political and religious life on the one hand and ‘‘ private ’’ life on 
the other, was not in the Athenian mind very deep or important. 

With the eighth chapter the discussion acquires a keener interest 
and a surer appeal; for here a certain psychological acumen with 
which the author is rather unusually gifted comes strongly into 
play. The analysis of the Athenian thinker of ‘‘ the old school ”’ 
—a school that we have always with us—is both just and humorously 
acute, while it shows clearly the effect upon minds of this type, 
of the Athenian tradition, as compared with the influence of—let 
us say—Puritanism. 

This leads up to a consideration of Socrates, the sharp critic 
of superficial, traditional modes of thought, and the ardent lover 
of the realities that he discerned in the traditional ways. He has 
been represented by some, remarks the author, as much further 
in advance of his day than he really was, while others have thought 
him ‘‘ as inconsistent. as a modern liberal theologian.’’ In point 
of fact, while he, no more than Luther or Erasmus or any other 
thinker who ever lived, could detach himself from the past or would 
have been of any value to his generation if he could have done so, 
his criticism was fundamental. By citations from Aristophanes and 
other Greek writers of the time, and by well-chosen modern parallels, 
the author shows just why it was that the teaching of Socrates was 
so disturbing to the conventionally minded ‘‘ for-God’s-sake-leave- 
me-in-peace ’’ good citizen of his time and city. 

There follows a somewhat detailed account of the doctrines of 
Socrates and Plato and of Aristotle, which amounts in itself to 
a very fine sifting of Greek ideals, the author’s part being confined 
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for the most part to reminding the reader of those facts of tra- 
dition or environment which one must keep in view in order to 
avoid total misapprehensions as to what the philosophers actually 
meant. It is only, for example, when one remembers the Athenian 
conception of the polis that one escapes from the error of supposing 
that Plato in his Republic wrote himself down as a foe of liberty. 
For the outcome of the idea of codperation which was embodied in 
the polis became, when criticized by the philosophers, the conception 
of liberty as a voluntary obedience to the dictates of the higher 
reason. If the argument advanced by Socrates, that all men are 
willing to do what is right as soon as they perceive that it is right, 
seemed conclusive, it was also natural to suppose that no one would 
refuse to do what the guardians of the ideal Republic directed, 
any more than an Athenian would be likely to decline an appoint- 
ment as leader of a chorus. 

In the main an excellent description and a somewhat penetrating 
analysis of Greek moral ideas, the book is occasionally marred by a 
certain looseness of statement. It seems to be, for instance, a con- 
siderable exaggeration to say that ‘‘ Socrates never really freed him- 
self from the burden of inherited custom and contemporary creeds,”’ 
and the force of this assertion is not fully justified by anything that 
follows. Again it is not easy to determine just how much the 
author means by the unqualified statement that Socrates belonged 
to a religious brotherhood—the only proof cited being certain indica- 
tions that there was an inner circle of disciples, with (possibly) 
‘‘ Pythagorean and Orphic connections.’? A similar indefiniteness 
affects the contention that ‘‘ the Socrates of Plato is the historic 
Socrates.’’ Although the author in one passage seems to adopt the 
extreme view that Plato was a ‘‘ mere Boswell,’’ it is not altogether 
clear that he would really deny to Plato any originality whatever. 
Certainly, there is distressing ambiguity in the argument that ‘‘ only 
if the Platonic Socrates is the real Socrates can we explain the 
immense effect of Socrates upon later thinkers, some of whom were 
not at all Platonic? ’’ 

Such faults as have been mentioned do not, however, diminish 
the principal value of the book, which consists in its emphasis upon 
certain moral values—an emphasis secured in the only right way; 
that is, by placing these conceptions of value in their true setting. 
Particularly wholesome and clarifying is the chapter entitled ‘‘ Plato 
on Right Action,’’ in which it is shown that ‘‘ Socrates and Plato 
were really opposing the two entirely inconsistent views, that (1) 
nobody really knows what is right, and that (2) we know it al- 
ready! ’’ It is still true, no doubt, that much of what we call wicked- 
ness is a wilful refusal to think, while moral relativism and political 
subjectivism are at least as common in America as they were in 
Athens. But if the greatest Iesson, for us, of Greek thought, as 
it comes to us through the philosophers, is the true (moral) value 
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of reasoning, one may also find even in the older tradition, emo- 
tionally colored conceptions of freedom, of beauty, and of friendship, 
which the individual may in some sort take to himself. 





ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. By Mrs. Disney Lerra. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 


If one needs to discover that the poet Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, author of a number of verses that not unjustifiably shocked 
staid British opinion, and of many poems unsurpassed in passion 
and artistry, was, after all, a very normal, unaffected and human 
sort of person in relation to his friends and family, then assuredly 
the book of reminiscences and letters recently published over the 
name of Swinburne’s cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith, is a book that one 
ought to read. Indeed, it seems as if the letters, in particular, had 
been selected partly with a view to counteracting any conception 
that the general public may still retain of Swinburne as a morbid, 
hyperaesthetic or extravagantly eccentric man. However this may 
be, it is certain that in this volume a veil is dropped which is hardly 
more than drawn aside even in the admirable Life and Letters of 
Watts-Dunton. To Mrs. Disney Leith, the poet was ‘‘ as an elder 
brother, a loved and sympathetic playmate as in later years a loyal 
and affectionate friend.’’ To her was revealed, one may suppose, 
the simplest and friendliest side of the poet’s nature as well as 
much of the poetic feeling of the ‘‘ elder brother.’’ Thus she is 
able to make plain to her readers that Swinburne could not infre- 
quently take delight in sheer nonsense, in family jokes, in bouts 
rimés, and in Limericks (wherein he excelled), and that his love 
of swimming and tramping and climbing was as much in the way 
of being pure boyishness as it was the result of the poet’s craving 
for new thrills or new beauties. Swinburne, as a boy, climbed up 
the sheer face of Culver Cliff, obviously, like any boy, to test his 
nerve; though his extravagant daring in selecting that particular 
cliff, and also his thoughts on the way up, indicated exceptional 
traits. 

But if one is unaffected by the mythical and anecdotal view of 
Swinburne—if what one chiefly wants is greater insight into the 
poet’s art and his ways of thinking and feeling, the present volume 
may prove unsatisfying. Apart from the refreshing little chapter 
of personal recollections with which it begins, the book is made up 
entirely of letters for the most part upon every-day topics that are 
little adapted to display even by indirection any unusual powers of 
intellect or to betray any individual weaknesses. The letters— 
written mostly to his mother—show the good son, the ardent cham- 
pion of republicanism, the lover of nature, and the right-minded, 
whole-hearted man, of unfevered pulse and clear conscience. 
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To one, however, who is no great admirer of Swinburne’s prose 
style these extracts from his correspondence may easily prove some- 
what tedious ; for particularly in the numerous descriptions of nature 
and the sketches of what is best worth seeing abroad, there is even 
in the letters something of the same tendency to looseness and tur- 
gidity that is noticeable in much of Swinburne’s prose writing— 
something of the same conspicuous failure to attain anything like 
the grace and power which he so splendidly achieved in his verse. 

A pleasing feature of the letters is the love of children that 
is repeatedly revealed in them—a love as unmistakably genuine 
and as unashamedly demonstrative as that of a woman, and not 
at all intellectualized or philosophized about as the same emotion 
was in the poetry, if not in the every-day mind of Francis Thompson. 
After reading these letters, oné cannot readily imagine that Swin- 
burne could have written about a child anything so studied in its 
tenderness as for instance The Making of Viola. Equally plain and 
unaffected are the expressions of affectionate veneration which 
Swinburne lavishes in some of these letters upon Mazzini and Victor 
Hugo. In these cases, his admirations, if less ‘‘ penetrating ’’ than 
some of those which he publicly expressed are in no appreciable 
degree marred, as his published prose too often was, by the excesses 
of an untrammelled rhetoric. 

It is worth noting, too, that the letters show, throughout, a re- 
markable uniformity in temper and point of view. The survival 
of boyishness, and the permanence of tastes and opinions acquired 
early in life, are no doubt in large part characteristic of the man 
and his genius—though allowance must here be made for the fact 
that so many of the letters are addressed to the same person. For 
it is entirely natural that a man in writing to his mother—even to 
a mother who remained always the most sympathetic of friends— 
should put forward the more reasonable view of himself and should 
so far as possible interpret his thoughts in the light of early com- 
radeship and old understandings. 

There are at least two classes of readers to whom this book will 
prove highly acceptable—students who feel it laid upon them not 
to leave uninvestigated any portion of Swinburne’s life, and those 
readers whose love for the poet begets an affectionate interest in 
everything that concerns him, 

















OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
IV 
(June 17—July 17.) 


Two events of exceptional significance and interest mark the 
fourth month of American participation in the war between autocracy 
and democracy—the arrival of American fighting men in considerable 
force on French soil, to take up there the final training preliminary to 
their entrance into the actual conflict; and the exhilarating renewal 
of the Russian offensive in Galicia, with its immediate and striking 
successes. The first is the chief purely American event of the 
month, certainly from the spectacular point of view, although it may 
not have all the ultimate importance that attaches to certain other 
circumstances which, even though they are clearly beginnings, have 
hardly attained as yet the stature of full growth. The second, being 
Russian, and therefore not technically entitled to consideration in a 
review of merely American activities, yet does have a sure claim 
to inclusion here not only in the tie that binds the newest of the 
great world democracies to us, but also in the steady encouragement 
and the strenuous efforts at assistance that have proceeded from 
America to Russia. 

Our domestic situation during this month has been one chiefly 
of Congressional and Administrative wrangling; of bickering over 
proposals of legislation, or execution of laws already passed, or, 
sometimes, regarding arrangements that it was attempted to effect 
extra legally and ultra vires. The situation at home is still marked 
by confusion and uncertainty especially with regard to some of the 
most important items of national equipment for the war. But as 
this is written, just at the close of the review period, there seems 
to be developing a better tendency, and the fifth month now promises 
to open, as the fourth did, with a distinctly successful achievement. 

Subscriptions for the Liberty Loan, which closed just as the pre- 
ceding instalment of this REvIEw went to press, aggregated the 
colossal sum of $3,035,226,850. This was an oversubscription of 
more than fifty per cent. More than four million different sub- 
scriptions were received, representing a national participation in a 
first loan not accomplished by any other of the nations involved 
in this conflict. This oversubscription made necessary the curtail- 
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ment of allotments to certain subscribers. The Treasury department 
ruled that full allotment would be made to all subscribers taking 
bonds to the amount of $10,000 or less, and that a graduated reduc- 
tion of allotments would be made on subscriptions above that sum, 
so that the greatest percentage of reduction would fall on the largest 
subscriptions. 

The Liberty Loan campaign was followed immediately by a Red 
Cross drive to secure a hundred millions by private donation for the 
work of the Red Cross with our armies. This campaign also, was 
successful, although not heavily oversubscribed as was the Govern- 
ment loan. 

As the payments to the Treasury on the Liberty bonds bring 
funds under the disposition of the Government the amount of the 
American loans to our Allies, as provided in the seven billion dollar 
bond bill, mounts steadily. It has now exceeded $1,300,000,000. The 
United States is taking a large part in financing England and some 
of the other Allies, the loan to England now aggregating nearly three- 
quarters of a billion. 

General Pershing had been in Paris long enough to have both that 
side of the Atlantic and this become accustomed to the idea of the 
American general and his staff working in the French capital, when 
this country was thrilled on the afternoon of June 27 by the publica- 
tion of dispatches from ‘‘ a French port ’’ announcing the arrival 
of the first contingent of the American soldiers who are to fight 
the Germans under Pershing’s orders. The departure of these troops 
had been conducted with such quiet skill that the vast majority of 
Americans, even in the port from which they sailed, had not the 
least notion that they had gone, and the first general American in- 
formation that they had left was conveyed in the announcement 
of their arrival in France. The news that they had crossed the 
ocean successfully was received with very much the same manifesta- 
tions of emotion that would have greeted the receipt of the news of a 
victory. 

But it was followed promptly by word from Washington that 
the publication had been premature, and there was obvious perturba- 
tion among the different offices of censorship in the capital. It 
appeared, at length, that the several sections of the expedition had 
not all arrived when the first publication was made, and it had 
been feared in Washington that this premature publication might 
endanger the safety of the later sections. However, they all arrived 
safely, and General Pershing said that ‘‘ not a man was lost, nor 
was there any serious illness.’” The French newspapers had been 
restrained from printing the news until the despatches of the Amer- 
ican correspondents were permitted to come through, some days after 
the arrival of the first section. But the British papers printed the 
news on the first day. Just when there was a disposition in this 
country to make inquiry into these circumstances, on the afternoon 
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of July 3, the Committee on Public Information in Washington, 
whose chairman is credited with being the head of the censorate at 
the national capital, issued an announcement that the troop ships 
had been attacked twice by German sub-narines—once well this side 
of what had been regarded as the possible danger zone, and again 
the next day. The first attack was said to have been at night, in 
considerable force, and the Information Committee reported that it 
had been repulsed by superb work on the part of the American war- 
ships convoying the transports. The Committee announced that its 
report was based on an official report from Rear-Admiral Gleaves 
who commanded the convoy. 

This publication stirred the country profoundly. But it was 
followed by a very singular circumstance. An Associated Press 
correspondent, who was travelling to France on one of the convoying 
warships, telegraphed a categorical denial that there had been any 
attack whatever on the troop ships. The official report from Rear- 
Admiral Gleaves was not made public, and as this is written a resolu- 
tion is pending in the Senate, calling on the Navy Department for 
full information concerning the affair. 

The landing of American troops in France was the occasion of 
the greatest enthusiasm among the people of the port where they 
landed. The Americans were promptly christened with a name 
which seems likely to stick to them as long as they are in service in 
foreign lands. ‘‘ Sammee! Sammee!’’ shouted the enthusiastic 
French, ‘‘ Vive Sammee! ’’ 

The report that the troop ships had been attacked by submarines 
led of course to a sharp outburst of spy talk. It was asserted that 
the Germans must have known of the sailing and route of the troop 
ships, and must have had information on which to arrange these 
attacks. Whether this affair was the cause of it or not, there has 
been a tightening of the surveillance of enemy aliens, and several 
prominent Germans have been interned, including one man who was 
an assistant to Dr. Albert, the German financial agent in New York; 
another who was a prominent electrician and a well-known New 
York City banker. 

Meanwhile the work of preparation for the new American army 
has gone forward rapidly and steadily, and with extremely little 
fuss and feathers. The organization of the preliminaries for the 
selection by draft of the 500,000 men for the first contingent of the 
new National Army, and of the additional 125,000 for the reserve 
battalions for this first contingent is practically completed, and the 
draft is likely to be made even before this appears in print. The 
order for mobilization of the National Guard has been issued, and 
before this is on the press many of the Guardsmen will be in their 
concentration stations. At the same time an immense amount of 
work has been done in preparing the equipment for the new armies, 
securing the supplies of clothing, food and other materials, and 
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making ready the cantonments where the different divisions of the 
National Army are to be trained. Contracts for the building work 
at these cantonments have been let and every effort is making to 
push the work so as to have as many as possible of them near readi- 
ness for the men early in September. So with some of its men 
actually in France, some hundreds of thousands more about to go 
into camp preparatory to going to France, and another half million 
about to be selected to begin their training, the Army is making 
every effort to get where it can strike effective blows. 

Very little information has been permitted to reach the public 
concerning the activities of the Navy. Announcement of successful 
recruiting is made, and of the letting of contracts for construction 
of submarine chasers, together with information from South Amer- 
ica of the arrival of an American squadron at Montevideo. And 
Secretary Daniels has asked Congress to appropriate $45,000,000 
for navy aeroplanes, hydroplanes and seaplanes, and another hun- 
dred million for more destroyers and chasers and boats of that gen- 
eral type. 

The air phase of military preparation has received much atten- 
tion throughout the month. The Board on Aircraft Production, of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, has 
recommended a huge appropriation for this construction. Men of 
eminence in various lines which gives them authority have argued 
that the expenditure of half a billion dollars or more would be cer- 
tain to end the war soon and favorably. They want to ‘‘ put out 
the eyes’’ of the Germans in the air.. This proposal has received 
marked attention and wide support. President Wilson himself is 
said to be strongly in favor of something of this kind. Some of the 
men advocating the measure have urged the appropriation of a 
billion dollars for airplane construction. The Aircraft Production 
Board estimates that an output of 2,000 airplanes a month can be 
accomplished by November. The figure most favored for appropria- 
tion is $600,000,000. On July 14th—anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastile—the House passed unanimously the bill authorizing the 
President to construct airplanes without number and to increase the 

‘signal corps of the Army without limit in this direction and appro- 
priating $640,000,000 for those purposes. Almost unlimited power, 
authority and money were given to the President without hampering 
restrictions. Hearings had been held by the House Committee on this 
bill in secret for a week. It was argued that information as to 
American plans for aircraft production should not be made public, 
and the effort was to produce a bill that would confer the authority 
without giving undue information to the enemy. 

While our troops were landing in France and getting ready to 
encounter the deadly products of German ingenuity, and while at 
home Army and Navy were exerting themselves to the utmost in 
further preparation, Congress has spent almost the entire month 
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in wrangling over the question as to whether or not it will 
grant power to the President to control the production and distribu- 
tion of necessaries. That one bill has been the unfinished business 
in the Senate for the whole month, and has been mauled and twisted 
and amended and altered until its best friend would hardly rec- 
ognize it, so that at length Senators Martin and Simmons, the 
two leaders of the majority party in the Senate, openly ap- 
pealed to the President for his advice and assistance. The Senate 
having agreed by unanimous consent to vote on the bill and all 
amendments to action on July 21, the prospect is that some kind of 
food control bill will be passed by the Senate before it adjourns on 
that day. The House passed this bill on June 23, after a week of 
discussion. The final vote was 365 to 5. Just before taking final 
action on the bill the House adopted an amendment providing that 
no foods, food materials or feeds should be used in the production 
of alcohol or alcoholic beverages, except alcohol for medical and 
scientific and government uses. This bill went at once to the Senate, 
and was substituted for the measure then under consideration in 
the Senate. It immediately opened the whole range of the prohibi- 
tion question in the Senate, and immensely complicated the question 
of food control. Opponents of food control at once seized upon this 
prohibition feature of the bill as a means of defeating it, and others 
who are more interested in prohibition than in food control took 
advantage of this opportunity to secure action on their favorite 
measure. 

Literally scores of amendments were drafted and submitted, deal- 
ing with all conceivable phases of the question of food control and 
prohibition. 

Meantime the first food bill, providing for the greatly needed 
survey or census, which was passed by both houses over six weeks 
ago, is held up in conference awaiting action on the control bill. 

While this wrangling went on the President and Herbert Hoover, 
whom Mr. Wilson had announced as his choice for food administra- 
tor, made repeated public appeals for action. It was pointed out 
that the new crop is coming forward, and that because of the delay 
on this bill the market is absolutely quiescent; that if anything is 
to be done it must be done quickly. Still the Senate could not be 
hurried. The President wrote to Mr. Hoover asking him to begin 
his organization any way and to do what he could without the enact- 
ment of the law. Thereupon Mr. Hoover issued a public appeal to 
the women of the country, urging them to join the Food Administra- 
tion by signing a pledge card agreeing to work for the conservation 
of food and prevention of waste. ‘‘ Food will decide the war,’’ said 
Mr. Hoover in this appeal. Mrs. Wilson, wife of the President, 
was one of the first to register in the Women’s Food Army. Mr. 
Hoover pointed out that the saving of a single one-pound loaf of 
bread per week by each of the hundred million people in the United 
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States would mean the releasing of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
for shipment to our Allies in the course of a year. As an incentive 
to saving and an illustration of what the united action of the Amer- 
ican people could accomplish he showed also that the saving of two 
cents per person per meal would amount in a year to more than the 
first issue of the Liberty Loan, or over two billion dollars. 

Before the Senate Committee on Agriculture Mr. Hoover testified 
that speculators had taken more than $250,000,000 from the coun- 
try in flour alone, and that the entire output of the American can- 
ning industry for 1917 had been sold before any of the materials 
reached any of the canners. 

As the bill stands in the Senate at this writing it covers a wide 
range of products besides foods, feeds and fuels, and includes a 
provision that no foods or feeds shall be used for the production 
of alcohol for beverage purposes, at the same time giving the Presi- 
dent power to commandeer stocks of distilled liquors in bond and to 
say whether the prohibition of the use of food materials shall apply 
also to beer and light wines. This is a power that the President does 
not care to exercise and he advised Senators who consulted him late 
in June not to include beer and wines in the bill. But the President 
has asked the Senators for a good many powers which they were not 
at all pleased at granting, and this beer prohibition question seemed 
to offer an opportunity to grant him something willingly. 

Conferences between Democratic and Republican leaders are re- 
ported to have reached agreement on a measure creating a Food 
Board of three, subject to confirmation by the Senate—where Mr. 
Hoover has some virulent opponents—and limiting the control to 
shipments in interstate commerce. That emasculates the bill and 
is described as wholly unsatisfactory to the Administration. 

The House has occupied part of the month by putting through sev- 
eral minor war measures, and two important ones, that known as the 
‘‘ Enemy Trading Bill ’’ and the bill providing for unlimited aero- 
plane construction. The House passed a rivers and harbors bill, a 
measure increasing the membership of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the bill known as the ‘‘ Priority Bill ’’ conferring on 
the President the power to determine preference between shipments 
by rail, one of the less controversial of the important war measures. 
The Senate found time, between bouts with the food control bill, to 
pass a ‘‘ daylight saving ’’ bill, which is not to go into effect until 
next year, and consideration of which the House has postponed until 
the next session. 

Acting under authority of the so-called ‘‘ embargo ’’ section of 
the Espionage act the President, on June 22, signed an executive 
order creating an Exports Council, for the control of exports. It 
consists of the Secretaries of State, Agriculture and Commerce, and 
the Food Administrator. It has already prepared for an Advisory 
Board which shall do the actual work of controlling exports, and a 
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bureau of licenses has been erected in the Department of Commerce. 
On July 8 the President issued a proclamation setting the exports 
control in motion from July 15. In accordance with the terms of the 
statute the President gave a list of the articles to be controlled,. in- 
cluding fuels, foods and food grains, fodder and feeds, iron and steel 
and their products, ship plates, arms, munitions, explosives and so 
forth. The countries named included practically every one listed in 
the geography, so that the Exports Council is now equipped with 
authority to lay a complete prohibition upon the shipments of any 
of these materials from the United States if it finds cause for doing 
so. Our European Allies are basing gréat hopes upon this American 
control of exports. Figures have been published by the Government 
to show that very great supplies of food and feeds have been going 
into Germany through Holland and Sweden especially. Government 
reports showed that food sufficient for 7,700,000 soldiers for a year 
went into Germany from Holland alone. The neutral countries, 
especially Scandinavia and Holland, have manifested great anxiety 
over the exercise of this new power by this Government. President 
Wilson, in announcing it, explained that our purpose would be to 
supply first ourselves, then our Allies and then to do what we can 
for neutrals. But the figures published of the situation among our 
Allies and of our own crop prospects leave very little possible supply 
for the neutrals. 

The Root Commission to Russia, which had just reached its post 
when the last instalment of this REview was prepared, has now con- 
cluded its labors with every indication of success and is about to 
return to the United States. In a speech on the occasion of their 
reception by the Council of Ministers in Petrograd Mr. Root said, 
“* We fight for your freedom as well as for ours, and we ask that 
you fight for our freedom as well as for your own.’’ In reply Min- 
ister Tereschtenko said, ‘‘ We shall fight together to secure liberty, 
freedom and happiness for all the world.’’ It was after that that the 
new Russian drive in Galicia began. While this was going on in 
Russia the new Russian mission was received with enthusiasm in this 
country. In receiving Ambassador Bakhmeteff President Wilson 
promised new Russia ‘the ‘‘ full support and steadfast friendship ”’ 
of America. 

In reply to the Belgian Mission, which had presented him a letter 
from King Albert, the President made a significant statement re- 
garding the conditions which will satisfy the United States when 
the time comes to talk of peace. He said that America ‘‘ welcomed 
the opportunity to express our solemn determination that on the 
inevitable day of vietory Belgium shall be restored to the place she 
has so nobly won.’ 

While Congress—especially the Senate—has been wadleiale and 
filling over the question of food control there has been a somewhat 
similar indecision among some of the executive offices over measures 
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of war preparation, chiefly prices for different war materials, es- 
pecially steel and coal. On June 20 the Federal Trade Commission 
made a report to the President and Congress proposing the pooling 
of all coal and coke production and distribution, and of all water 
and rail transportation, the transportation companies to receive a 
reasonable rate of compensation for the public use of their properties 
and the coal and coke producers to have a uniform profit per ton. 
Several hundred coal operators gathered in Washington late in June 
in conference on coal prices, and were addressed very frankly by 
Secretary Lane, of the Department of the Interior, one of the mem- 
bers of the Council of National Defense. Subsequently the operators 
agreed to the principle of government price fixing, and in conference 
with Mr. Lane and a member of the Federal Trade Commission 
agreed upon a price of $3 a ton at the mines for bituminous coal. 
The next day Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, repudiated this price and 
termed it, ‘‘ exorbitant, oppressive and unjust.’’ After there had 
been time for interference by the President, Mr. Baker explained that 
he had not intended any reflection upon any one in what he said, but 
he did think $3 too high. 

Simultaneously there was much discussion over steel prices. Mr. 
Denman, chairman of the Shipping Board, let it be known that 
General Goethals, with whom he had a difference of opinion as to 
wooden or steel ship construction, was inclined to make contracts 
for ship steel at $95 a ton, which was a good deal higher than he 
could approve. The navy was getting steel for $65 a ton and Mr. 
Denman thought the Shipping Board ought to get it for $56 a ton. 
The upshot of this was a visit to Washington of a committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute composed of the heads of several of the big 
steel concerns. They reached the capital just as the President issued 
a statement denouncing profiteering, assailing ship owners for high 
freight rates and declaring that fair prices must prevail, and that | 
our Allies and the public generally must have the same prices that 
the Government gets. The steel conference resulted in an agreement 
by the steel men to furnish the Government all they possibly can 
produce, and to have the prices determined costs, upon which a fair 
‘profit is to be allowed. 

Thus the fourth month of our war with Germany closes with 
something actually accomplished and a fair prospect of considerably 
more. 


(This record is as of July 17 and is to be continued.) 
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REMEMBER RUSSIA 


FROM A SPEECH BY MELVILLE E. STONE, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WHEN we consider that the number of newspapers in Russia is limited 
to fifteen hundred or two thousand, all under a rigid censorship, all for- 
bidden to express any views, we naturally inquire, “ How is it possible for 
such a country, occupied by nearly two hundred millions of people, of 
whom only ten per cent, read or write any language, to achieve and main- 
tain self-government? ” 

That is a perfectly natural inquiry; but it makes no account of another 
side of the picture. Russia, whether all I have said is true or not, has 
another side. For one hundred and fifty years, in many of her activities, 
she has been one of the self-governing countries of the world. The little 
farmer who, in Russia, can neither read nor write, meets once a year with 
the other farmers in his vicinity or in his village (it is called a “ Mir”) 
for defensive purposes. The villages in Russia are built as many of the 
villages in the old days were. The village there is built in the center, and 
the farms radiate therefrom. They meet in ‘this manner, and have so met 
for more than one hundred and fifty years, once a year, to transact their 
own little local business. 

If you will read John Fiske’s book on The American Political Ideals 
and their Origin, you will find that the author traces our New England 
town meeting back to the Russian “Mir.” It was there that it had its 
origin. It was born in the days of Catherine II. Of course, at that time 
the serfs were not free, and the landlords were the masters and they met 
in these village meetings. Then, in 1861, when the serfs were freed and 
attached to the land, they became participants in these meetings. Now a 
great many of these people cannot read or write, but they are taught by 
practice a form of self-government. 

There are some rather interesting and amusing incidents in connection 
with these annual meetings of the Russians. For instance, every year they 
re-allot the farms, and, curiously enough, the man who grumbles is the 
man who gets the best farm, because he will have to pay more taxes and 
work harder, and he would rather have a poor farm and work less and 
pay less taxes. 
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They have a second form of self-government—they hold their municipal 
elections in the cities. They have had municipal elections for years. They 
also have a third form, which is analogous to the county councils of Eng- 
land, covering a larger field. These are the Zemstvoes, and they are self- 
governing. And, finally, they have a fourth form—the Duma, which was 
given them in 1905 by the Emperor Nicholas. The people have been trained 
through all these activities in self-government. 

You have read, of course, of bomb-throwing in Russia, the work of the 
Nihilists and of the revolutionaries. But underlying all these things, Russia 
in the main has been a quiet and orderly country. Two things in her his- 
tory that stand out as wonderfully significant are, first, that when Alex- 
ander freed the serfs (which was a thing of great moment, involving, as it 
did, the fortunes of a great many men), it was done quietly and calmly; 
the landlords of Russia participated in it, approved it, and there was no 
excitement and no disturbance. 

Then since this war you have had an illustration of the calm character 
of the Russian people. By a stroke of the pen, vodka disappeared entirely 
from every table in Russia. I said to a friend of mine, a colonel of a 
Siberian regiment, who was over here recently, “ Was there no dissent?” 
“No,” he replied. “Did it depend entirely upon the supreme authority 
of the autocrat of the Russias?” I asked. “No,” he said. “ We all recog- 
nized that vodka drinking was a curse. In my own case, my brother and 
I had two vodka factories, and when this order came we said, ‘ Well, it 
means bankruptcy, but it is right, and we are going to do it; we are not 
going to dissent from the order of His Majesty.’ We converted our fac- 
tories into munition factories; we put our people at work in them, and we 
have been saved by them. Of course, we are not making nearly the amount 
of money we did before.” 

I do not know whether you read the stories The Associated Press had 
recently on the liberation of the Siberian exiles, These despatches were of 
a very remarkabie character. One that impressed me very greatly was 
written by Mr. Robert Crozier Long, whom I sent from Stockholm to Petro- 
grad, and out into Asia, to meet the incoming exiles from the mines. You 
may be interested in my calling renewed attention to them, as giving some 
illustration of the Russian character. 

Out near some point—Irkutsk or Omsk—there was a Governor of a 
prison who heard of the revolution. The prisoners didn’t hear of it, but 
the Governor knew it was coming. “ Well,” he said, “I am going to flog 
them once today, anyhow, so they will enjoy freedom when they get it.” 
So he called them in and flogged them, and then disappeared. The parish 
priest told them of the revolution and informed them they were all free, 
and they went down to get this man, who had indulged in the flogging 
process in the morning. And they found him, and, of course, they were 
greatly incensed and they wanted to kill him. One of them said, “ No— 
No, we will not do it.. We will not stain this revolution by murder!” And 
they didn’t. 

Now I have very great hope for the future of Russia. I first visited 
Russia something like twenty-five or twenty-seven years ago. I have been 
there frequently since. The Russian people are a kindly people. There 
was never any reason in the world for the racial quarrel that existed there, 
except that it was stimulated by the bureaucracy. The Kishinev massacre, 
the Lodz massacre and the others were all stimulated by a number of 
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Chauvinists, who were acting in conjunction with the St. Petersburg 
bureaucracy. : 

That went on and on and on until it finally reached a point where no 
member of the bureaucracy felt that he was safe; that these attacks which 
were made by the Third Section of the Czar’s police were likely to reach 
him. A man would sit in his apartment or in his home in St. Petersburg. 
There would come a rap on the door. A polite young man in citizen’s 
clothing would be introduced. He would say to this home-staying body, 
“They would like to see you down at Police Headquarters. There is a 
carriage downstairs; will you come down?” He would put on his hat and 
coat and go down. He was taken to Police Headquarters, and then, without 
trial, without any knowledge as to his offense, he found himself sent to one 
of the dungeons in the prison of St. Peter and St. Paul on an island in 
the Neva. 

Well, the next day his family, not knowing, but suspecting that some- 
thing was wrong, took steps to inquire. The man’s brother went to the 
prison and asked the keeper if Ivan is there. The keeper said, “ Well, 
who are you that you should inquire?” “I am his brother.” “Oh, you 
are.” “Yes.” “And you want to see your brother?” “Yes.” “ Well, 
the next cell to his is vacant, and you shall have it.” 

And so he was incarcerated. And those two men were sent to Siberia, 
and unless by some fortuitous circumstance they could get word out, their 
families, who had not the faintest idea of their whereabouts, might never 
know what their fate had been. That condition had gone on. Bureaucratic, 
tyrannous government had become intolerable for everyone. It had its 
terrors for even the bureaucrats themselves. The lettres de cachet of Mira- 
beau’s day were harmless compared with the diabolism practiced by the 
Third Section of the Czar’s police. 

If a man of the bureaucracy for any reason felt he would like to see 
another member of the bureaucracy put out of the way—and sometimes for 
reasons that are amazing—he might take the husband of a woman who is 
wanted. If he wanted a fellow bureaucrat put out of the way, he would 
make some charge against this bureaucrat, and if he could get the ear 
of the Third Section, this bureaucrat himself would go to Siberia. 

Now they reached a point where the bureaucracy of Russia overturned 
almost all of the decisions of the “Mir” and of the municipal elections, 
and of the Zemstvoes, and closed the Duma and reached down with such 
terrible tyranny upon them that they finally, all of them, even bureaucrats, 
were glad to have the revolution. 

I don’t think the Emperor was as responsible for these conditions as 
perhaps would appear on the surface. I remember a very interesting talk 
I had with him, in which he said, “If they let me live, I will give Russia 
a government modeled after the British Government. My mother was an 
Englishwoman; my tutor was an English clergyman. Don’t make any 
mistake; I know what a limited monarchy is. And English is the language 
of our home.” (It is the Court language at the Winter Palace and 
Tsarskoe-Selo.) He said, “I do not know whether they will let me live 
or not. My grandfather undertook to give them a constitution, but on the 
very day he had given it to them he was assassinated.” 

Now that brings me to a point of view in respect to Russia that I think 
is a just one. I know that Dr. Andrew D. White has said he thought 
Nicholas was savage in his instinct—a view growing out of a statement 
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Nicholas made in his presence when Dr. White was our Ambassador to 
Russia. I do not agree with him. He is a coward, and small wonder that 
he is a coward. He has lived in the atmosphere of poison and of bombs, 
and he has exemplified the theory that, “all cowards are brutes.” It is 
inherent in him; it is a part of his nature. That was expressed by Plehve, 
the Minister of the Interior, I was talking to him about the censorship, 
and he said, “ Oh, no, I don’t think it can be done.” “ Well,” I said, “I 
am sorry I don’t agree with you. I don’t think these repressive measures 
will work out in the end. Of course, all government is repressive, in a 
measure, but over-repression ends in revolution.” “ Well,” he said, “if you 
drop the lines the horses are going to run away.” 

Now that is the attitude, and has been the attitude of the country so far. 
“Tf you drop the lines the horses would run away.” All you had to do to 
induce the Emperor to send a man to Siberia was to say, “ Well, your chil- 
dren are in danger.” “This man is a revolutionist.” “This man will poison 
your food.” “ This man will throw a bomb and kill you.” 

While I think Nicholas honestly wished to give them a better government, 
he countenanced tyranny and barbarism out of his fears, until it became 
absolutely unendurable. 

The Chairman has called attention to something I said at the National 
Arts Club about our relation with the Russians. If you will read the 
authenticated history of your own country, you will learn that, from the 
very foundation of the Republic to this hour, Russia has been our steadfast 
friend. Not a friend in lavish professions—to whisper a tale of devotion 
to our ear in the moment of our triumph only to break faith with us in the 
moment of our trial—but a friend who has ever held out a helping hand in 
every time of need. If you care to learn the story, you will find it in the 
diary of John Quincy Adams, in Thiers’ History of the Consulate and 
Empire of Bonaparte; in the letters and reports of Bayard Taylor and 
Cassius M, Clay, and every minister and évery ambassador and every chargé 
of this country at St. Petersburg. It was not the unbroken squares of Wel- 
lington under the shadow of Mont St. Jean that sealed Napoleon’s doom, it 
was the friendship of Alexander, the Czar of Russia, for the Americans, 
four years earlier. There was an hour when an American President—Madi- 
son—had but one minister at any court of Europe, and that minister was at 
St. Petersburg. And that minister was John Quincy Adams, “the old man 
eloquent.” Russia and France were in close alliance as the result of the 
famous treaty on the raft at Tilsit. The Berlin and Milan decrees had been 
issued forbidding commerce with Britain by any of the continental Powers 
which were under Napoleon’s thumb. By direction of the French Emperor, 
American ships were classed with British ships, because we had refused to 
obey his command that we make war on Great Britain. Adams was sent as 
minister to Russia. On his way, pursuant to Bonaparte’s decree, he found 
fifty American merchantmen held, by order of the French Emperor, for 
trial by a Danish prize court at Copenhagen. He stopped and protested, 
but in vain. He pushed on to St. Petersburg; he begged Russia to inter- 
vene. Russia was committed by her alliance with France to the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. The Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs declined the demand 
of Adams, Then Adams went to Alexander, the Russian Emperor, and the 
Czar struck the blow which toppled the mighty Corsican from his throne 
and finally sent him to St. Helena. Overruling his minister, he not only 
compelled the release of the impounded American ships at Copenhagen, but, 
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defying his French allies, he opened all of the Russian ports to American 
commerce. And later, through his influence, he induced Sweden, under 
John Bernadotte, to join in defying the Milan decrees and to allow Ameri- 
can vessels to enter the ports of Sweden; and because of this—because of 
this act—the alliance between France and Russia was broken, and Russia 
and Sweden joined with England in marching on to Waterloo and to Paris. 
Criticizing his Imperial Master on that occasion, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs said to Mr. Adams, “Our friendship for America is obsti- 
nate, more obstinate than you know.” It was so obstinate, that for it 
Alexander broke with Napoleon and remade the map of Europe. 

But two years after Waterloo, and while Russia was fresh in her alliance 
with Britain, she gave us another signal evidence of her friendship for the 
United States. We quarreled with England over the construction of the 
treaty of Ghent, and the matter was submitted to Alexander, the same Rus- 
sian Emperor as arbiter, and he decided in our favor. But still later, when 

. we were in the throes of the Civil War, another Alexander, another Czar 
of the Russians, sent two fleets, not one, to New York and San Francisco, 
to testify that there was one civilized Power of Europe who was our friend. 

I know that doubt has been cast upon the statement that these fleets 
were under sealed orders to report to President Lincoln in case England 
and France undertook to intervene, and although there is much evidence 
that such was the fact (indeed, Minister Lothrop, who was our minister 
there, left testimony that he himself had seen the sealed orders)—although 
there is much evidence to sustain that statement, I do not care to assert 
it. What is of still greater importance and significance, and what cannot 
be challenged, is a letter from Bayard Taylor to Secretary Seward, written 
in the hour of our sorest peril and detailing an audience with Gortschakoff, 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs: ‘“ Russia alone has stood by you 
from the first, and will continue to stand by you,” said Prince Gortschakoff 
to Mr. Taylor. “ Proposals will be made to Russia to join in some plan of 
interference. She will refuse any invitation of the kind. Russia will oecupy 
the same ground as at the beginning of the struggle. You may rely upon it. 
She will not change.” Turn to the diplomatic papers of the Government 
for 1862 and read that letter, and imagine what it meant to the agonized 
soul of Lincoln. I am sure it is not too much to say that but for Russia’s 
firm attitude of friendship there would have been an intervention and prob- 
ably the resultant disruption of this Union. 

Such, gentlemen, is our obligation to Russia. 

We are engaged in a great world struggle for democracy. You have had 
the most wonderful illustration in Russia of a people rising in its might. 
As I said the other night, I firmly believe that if all the blood that has 
been spilled and all the wealth that has been spent in this war results only 
in a free Russia, it will have been well worth all it has cost humanity. 


FAIR PLAY FOR ALL 


From the Chicago Journal, 


Secretary Daniels has rejected the prices demanded by producers of 
steel, oil and coal, and ordered these products delivered to the navy at prices 
to be determined later by a Government investigating board. The steel 
men have agreed to a price which the Secretary deemed fair, and no inves- 
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tigation on that score is necessary. The coal and oil men are complying 
with the order while the investigators work. There is every reason to 
believe that the government will save many millions of dollars by this act, 
and still leave a fair profit for the producers. 

In view of this, and a number of similar occurrences, isn’t it about time 
for anti-Administration organs to quit their endeavor to make Mr. Daniels 
the “ goat ”? 

George Harvey started this work in the NortH American Review, but 
in the last number of that Review, Harvey puts the reverse English on his 
criticisms, and concedes that Daniels put the destroyer fleet in European 
waters “as if it had been dropped from the sky.” 

Doubtless Mr. Daniels has made mistakes. In particular, he made the 
mistake of underestimating the importance and menace to America of the 
European conflict; thereby ranking himself with about nine-tenths of his 
countrymen. But since the struggle came home to us, someone seems to be 
handling our navy in first-class fashion; and if anti-Administrationists will 
not give Daniels credit for positive action, they must admit that at least 
he has the ability to get and follow good advice. 

Give Secretary Daniels fair play and full support. If he fails to make 
good under those conditions, off with his head—but do not begin discussing 
his successor or wiring for the headsman until he has failed. 


THE NEED OF CO-OPERATION 


From the Indianapolis Star, 


The suggestion that the President form a war council for the purpose 
of relieving him of a measure of his tremendous burden has been frequently 
made since war was declared. Ever since Mr. Wilson became President it 
has been made plain that it is his inclination to take upon himself the 
performance of many duties which could be and are ordinarily delegated to 
assistants. He is a man who, all his life, has been accustomed to depend 
on himself and he has an unusual capacity for detail work. One illustration 
of his habit and method is his writing out of his own speeches and public 
documents on the type machine, contrary to the almost universal custom 
among publie officers and business men of dictating such papers. 

In discussing the subject Col. George Harvey urges that the five best 
minds of the country be selected—the choice to be made from any walk in 
life, the only requirement being that they should be the biggest, the broadest 
and intellectually the strongest in the land. They should be men in whom 
the President and the people would. have confidence and to them the Presi- 
dent could delegate such duties as he might see fit. This board should have 
the one purpose of helping the country and the people to win the war. 
This is a practical suggestion and worth considering, the only difficulty 
that presents itself being the President’s indisposition to gather big men 
around him. 

It is probable that authority for the formation of such a board would 
have to be given by Congress, and it is intimated that certain Southern 
Congressmen who are dissatisfied with some of the war measures and es- 
pecially with some provisions of the conscription law are preparing to urge 
the creation of a committee on the conduct of the war which shall stand 
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as a sort of guardian over Mr. Wilson. This would be an absurdity, since 
no such body could deprive him of any of his constitutional rights, and 
would simply operate to give aid and encouragement to the enemy. It 
stands Congress in hand to work in co-operation with the President to win 
the war. That one duty is what the country now expects it to perform, 


OPINION OF A PESSIMIST 
From the Boston Evening Transcript 


What the President needs most urgently at the moment, remarks Colonel 
George Harvey in the current NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, is “a combined 
sieve and buffer.” He is convinced that a Solomon and a Samson coalesced 
would collapse under the tremendous burden which now rests upon the mind 
and body of the President. Colonel Harvey believes that the overpowering 
and most pressing need of the hour is concentration of direction of the 
manifold divergent forces which must be exercised to their utmost if we 
are to win the war. “ Physically, although of toughest fibre, the President 
is not a superman. . . . A War Council there must be, to co-ordinate, 
to perceive, to suggest, to study, to safeguard the life, the health, the per- 
spective and the vision of the leader of the nation.” This War Council, 
Colonel Harvey believes, “should comprise the five best minds in the 
country. Its members should be drawn from our entire aggregation of 
brains—from the Supreme Court, from the Congress, from the Cabinet, 
from the law, from finance, from business, from labor, from any of the 
professions, from any walk in life.” Certainly a sublime optimist is Colonel 
George Harvey if he expects it to be done. 





FOR A WAR COUNCIL 
From the Hartford Courant. 


Colonel Harvey’s suggestion of a war council which should comprise 
the five best minds to be found in the country, men commanding the con- 
fidence of President and of people, for the purpose of helping the Presi- 
dent, is a good one. Every power now in conflict has been compelled to 
this recourse. Such a council would be worth incalculably more than the 
whole bunch of the Cabinet, and could be depended upon for both military 
and economic necessities, 


From the Tacoma News. 


Not even a combination of Samson and Solomon could stand the burden 
which the people of the United States are seeking to lay upon their Presi- 
dent’s shoulders, according to Col. Harvey of the Norta American REviEw, 
whose solicitude for the presidential shoulders is more generous than last 
fall when the colonel’s ambition was to load upon them a consummate defeat. 
Patriotism, however, makes a whole nation kin and the colonel has forgotten 
the peccancies of the man he made, to discuss the need of a war council of 
five of the greatest minds in the United States, to which the load of war 
may be transferred by the President. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





LABOR AND THE FARMS 


Sir,—The Editor’s article in the May number is excellent, as usual, but 
in the section under the caption of “Back to the Land,” the Editor has 
strayed from topics that he is familiar with to a topic that is a new 
acquaintance. 

He says “that increasing the food supply is simpler than raising and 
equipping an army.” He recommends conservation. We can conserve if 
we must, 

The distillers say that there would be a great loss of revenue if we 
forbid the use of grain for their purposes. 

We would more than make up the loss either “in meal or in malt”; 
the revenue from distilled grain would not equal the price of the whisky, 
so the people would be the gainers. Money spent for whisky could be 
spent more profitably in other directions. There will be a greater shortage 
of grain next year than in this. The yield of wheat in this country is 
about thirteen bushels per acre; Germany, with very poor lands, yields 
thirty bushels. In efficient Germany the dealers in fertilizers are not allowed 
to cheat the farmers; in this land of the free the dealers may do their worst. 

Some months ago a report from the New York Agricultural Station 
gave the results from using chemical fertilizers on land. When the station 
bought and mixed its own chemicals the result was very profitable; the 
fertilizers that were bought from dealers showed very little profit—this 
agrees with the general experience. Germany’s fields must be in a bad way 
just now (for this small mercy let us be thankful) as the supply of foreign 
chemicals for fertilizers has been cut off. 

It has been recommended by some who have voices in our national affairs, 
that unused land should be confiscated. The gentlemen alluded to probably 
know nothing about farming. There is no scarcity of land; thanks to the 
labor party and the Pacific slopers we have no laborers. Industrious 
Chinese and Japanese who know nothing of the eight-hour law, and who 
are more desirable than Sicilians or Greeks, would cultivate our idle 
acres. These people would’ not be employed in our munition factories at 
wages that farmers cannot pay unless they receive $5 as a minimum price 
for their wheat, and proportionately for other products. 

Provisions seem high already to consumers. There have been hysterical 


". urgings by city people to plough up lawns and golf links and to cultivate 


the same. The golf players could hardly be induced to frequent the links 
if hoeing were the only recreation offered in return for their annual 
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subscription. A lady who has a nice place in Lenox received word from 
her foreman that he could not get any one to mow the lawn; the reply 
was, “plough the lawn and plant it with corn.” 

I succeeded in giving the use of five acres to be planted in potatoes. I 
hope and think it will turn out well, as it will have the benefit of good 
supervision. I have not been able, as yet, to find anyone to take more land. 

It is to be hoped that the advice of Mr. J. Ogden Armour will be 
taken now (pp. 656-7). Surely no one is more competent to advise than he. 
Unless laborers can be found, we in the United States will face a shortage 
of farm products quite as serious as the shortage afflicting Europe. One 
would think that the German prisoners in France and England might work 
at husbandry. 

In Bermuda there are about fifty interned Germans; they work in the 
onion and potato patches—get three shillings a day, and are apparently 
contented; they are certainly in good physical condition. 

The American farmer (p. 659) cannot increase his production unless he 
have fields handy—he has always been reproached for trying to do more 
than he could do thoroughly; now he is urged to undertake more yet. 

We are the worst farmers in the world. It is only lately that our 
farmers have ceased looking for virgin soil. The Genesee Valley was 
thought at one time to be inexhaustible wheat land, and Rochester was the 
Flour City (I think it is now called the Flower City—tempora mutantur, 
ete.). Mixed farming is now the rule in the Valley. Other fertile sections 
share the same experience. We “skin the land” as long as it will produce 
anything; the East is full of abandoned farms; the owners have gone West 
to look for fresh fields to skin. 

Page 660: “ The simple, inexpensive and perfectly practicable expedient 
of drainage would enable the yearly returns from the soil to be increased.” 

Drainage—sad to say—is so expensive that only the State or “ gentlemen 
farmers” who have made their money in the “busy marts of trade” can 
afford to undertake the “simple expedient.” 

Page 661: “If it be lawful for the Government to draft men for a 
military army, it should be equally lawful to draft them for an industrial 
or an agricultural army.” Conceded. Would the Government take them 
from the munition factories, from the banks, the printing offices, the custom 
houses, the post office, or whence? 

“An industrial army of men and boys not qualified for military service, 
but quite able to do agricultural work, etc.” This assumes that there is an 
army of men and boys who are unemployed; the fact is that one now 


rarely sees a tramp. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. Rosert W. Leonarp. 


~ [We really cannot see that our courteous and interesting correspondent 
convicts us of a less familiar acquaintance with the agricultural problem 
than he himself enjoys. On the contrary, in most respects he confirms our 
opinions with the weight of his own expert authority. He cites but does not 
attempt to controvert our statement that to increase the food supply is 
simpler than to raise and equip an army, and he argues at length in sup- 
port of our proposal for food conservation. The questions of prohibiting 
the use of grain for liquor making, of adulteration of fertilizers, and of 
introducing Coolie labor—which last is being seriously proposed at Wash- 
ington—were not touched upon in our article. 
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Our correspondent commends the advice lately given by Mr. Armour, 
as we did in our article. He complains that our farmers are not thorough 
in their work, and that excellent farming lands in the East have 
been neglected and abandoned by farmers who “have gone West to 
look for fresh fields to skin ”—points which we have ourselves repeatedly 
made, 

In so far as he disagrees with our article on the question of drainage 
his disagreement is really with the Government report which we were 
quoting; and we cannot see that he convicts it of error. Drainage undoubt- 
edly costs a good deal. But if through it land now quite unproductive can 
be made to yield returns of $100 an acre, we must believe that it would 
be possible and profitable to have it done. 

Finally, as to labor. There are myriads of able-bodied men who be- 
cause of some slight defect—lack of weight, color-blindness, flat-footedness, 
loss of a finger or two, or what not—are unacceptable for the army but 
are perfectly capable of farm work. We trust that it will not be necessary 
to draft them for such work, but if it were, they would be taken “ from 
the factories, from the banks, the post office,” ete., just as much as but 
no more than those whom the Government will draft for the army. In 
drafting soldiers the Government will not destroy nor check those indus- 
tries, and neither would it do so in drafting farmers, if it had to do so. 
It is true, as our correspondent says, that one now rarely sees a tramp. 
On the other hand the State Government of New Jersey last month 
announced that as a result of its official canvass it had registered more men 
and boys for farm work than it could find places for, and it urged land- 
owners to increase the amount of work on their places, either by tilling 
more land or by tilling it more thoroughly, so as to utilize this waiting 
and idle labor. 

We have an idea that if our correspondent and we should get together 
at the shady end of our bean patch for a talk, we should find ourselves in 
amazingly close agreement.—EpiTor. ] 


LETTERS OF GERMAN SOLDIERS 


S1r,—On page 837 of your June REview you make mention of a remark- 
able letter, replete with treason, found on a German prisoner, addressed 
to his wife. In your comment thereon you state further “that it was like 
scores and hundreds of letters that for some months have been coming into 
British hands—letters of wailing misery, letters of bitterest despair, letters 
of deep, of almost murderous anger against the German officers.” 

There are a few things about these letters found on German prisoners, 
exploited for some time by the American and British press evidently for 
the purpose of convincing the public that Germany is on the verge of a 
collapse, that I as a plain man cannot comprehend and would like to have 
a little more light from a man of your caliber and experience. 

_I have seen repeated statements that even in the American army, in 
war time, the soldiers are not at liberty to write what they please in letters 
to friends and relatives, and should they embody such treasonable utter- 
ances, imprisonment if not execution would speedily overtake them. Even 
civilians who slammed our President py slanderous speech have been nabbed 
by secret service men all through the country. The Allies too exercise a 
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very strict censorship over what soldiers may and may not write in letters. 
Such treasonable utterances could not get through the mail and would 
bring speedy and dire punishment on the heads of the perpetrators. 

Our press has from time to time stated that censorship is strictest of 
all in Germany and above all in the German army. I cannot comprehend 
if these facts be true, how a German soldier writing such a treasonable 
letter could ever see a possibility of its passing the censor and reaching its 
destination. I do not see how a German soldier would risk such a thing 
unless he had made up his mind to die. 

If this matter about the finding of such letters on German prisoners is 
not mere phantasy or fiction, does it not appear to be a ruse under the 
connivance of army officers to pull the wool over British eyes as to the real 
conditions in Germany in order to make them believe that a collapse in 
Germany is imminent? Or does it show that there is greater freedom in 
so-called autocratic Germany than in democratic America and Britain? 

SuPERIOR, WIs. J. S. ROESELER. 


WHY SPARE GERMANY’S ALLIES? 


S1r,—In the June issue of the Review you say, in discussing “ Fair 
Play for the Government and Whole Truth for the People,” that “this is 
not a popular war.” We agree with you. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
any war in the history of civilization has ever been popular while it was 
waging, when the participants did not instinctively long for peace, the 
natural state of society. 

What the American people lack at this time, and without which victory 
will never be achieved, is intelligent enthusiasm concerning the causes of 
the war and the probable effects. They are told that we are fighting for 
“ Democracy ” and “ Humanity.” The full meaning of these abstract terms 
they do not fully grasp. They do not realize what German victory would 
mean, the extent and depth of their suffering should the world be placed 
under the yoke of the same principles which now dominate Germany and 
her allies. You were among the first to see the danger that menaced the 
entire world should Germany emerge in triumph from this war, and you 
were among the first to urge that America throw her strength with England 
and France and Russia in this war for the freedom of the world. The 
President himself said, in his declaration, that we were fighting for a great 
principle and not merely to avenge a single insult. Why, then, do we not 
declare war on Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria? Are they not fighting side 
by side with Germany for the same ideals which Germany upholds? Is not 
the fact that they are allied with Germany and will make peace only upon 
terms dictated by Germany sufficient evidence that they are our enemies, 
even though as yet they have commitied no “overt act” directly against 
the United States? 

These are the problems that confront the American people. When the 
menace of Prussianism is made sufficiently clear, when the people become 
convineed that there is a real and terrible danger which they must fight 
against if civilization is to endure, it is our belief that, while the war will 
not be a popular one, it will at least be as enthusiastically waged as any 
war in the history of our beloved country. 

New York City. " W. J. Fouer. 
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COVETING “THE MARSEILLAISE” 


Sir,—In memory of the visit of the French Commission to the United 
States, and as a mark and proof of a virtual alliance between this Republic 
and the brother Republic of France in the glorious cause of Liberty, I ven- 
ture to propose that The Marseillaise be added to the national songs of 
America. 

In that superb ery of triumphant Freedom, the most vibrant and stirring 
martial music that ever was composed is united to words which are equally 
magnificent, to words which breathe the very soul of liberty and republic- 
anism in deadly conflict with tyranny and despotism, and which are, more- 
over, singularly fitted to the present tremendous crisis. 

BERTRAND SHADWELL. 

Cur1caGo, ILLINOIS. 


{Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to see The Marseillaise 
“added to the national songs of America”; and inasmuch as the music of 
what appears to be regarded as our chief national song—The Star-Spangled 
Banner—was composed by an Englishman, it would seem to be in keeping 
with our complacent habits of utilization to adopt a song written by a 
Frenchman, were it not for the somewhat inconvenient fact that The Mar- 
seillaise stands in rather an intimate relation to French hearts. Moreover, 
we cannot escape the conviction that the national song of a country should 
be composed by one of its own sons (or daughters). That The Star- 
Spangled Banner is not, musically, native to America, is its prime defect— 
quite aside from the fact that the words are commonplace, the music 
paltry and hard to sing. Would that some composer of genius might set 
to the stirring Battle Hymn of Mrs. Howe music both noble, contagious, 
and of large simplicity! Then we should have a National Anthem fit to 
set beside the splendid songs of France, Russia, England, and Austria. 
—EnpirTor. ] 


A QUESTION FOR THE DOCTORS 


Sir,—It is claimed by public speakers, and by many writers as well as 
by some physicians, that alcohol has no use at the present time in the prac- 
tice of the best physicians. It is also claimed that there are substitutes for 
. this indispensable element of nature, and that these substitutes are as effective 
and produce none of the evil effects of the universal stimulant and preserva- 
tive. The public would like to know if there is a substitute for aleohol. The 
reply of some doctors when they were asked this question was that there is 
no substitute for alcohol. 

This has nothing to do with the question of temperance; I merely ask 
what the best medical authority has decided upon this question. No one 
appears to know definitely what the practice is in the hospitals of this coun- 
try, or what the position of the Government is regarding the use of this 
stimulant by surgeons and doctors in the Army and Navy. A great many 
people would like to know just what use alcohol serves in the treatment of 
the wounded among the nations at war across the sea. 

S. R. Surru. 

WILKES-BarrE, Pa. 
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FROM DR. PARKHURST 


Sir,—I am interested in Mr. Cobb’s criticism of Mr. Steinhardt’s theory 
of international law as it appears in a recent issue of the Review. The 
latter denies the existence of such law; the former is certainly correct in 
affirming it. I submit that, even so, Mr. Cobb has not fathomed the truth 
to its ultimate by claiming that law is the product of organized consciousness. 
Law is no product. It is original, un-made, unbegotten. What the organized 
consciousness does is to produce not law but an interpretation of law, an 
interpretation which may or may not be coincident with law—probably not, 
but only approximately so, and more and more so as the popular 
understanding becomes increasingly clarified mentally and morally. 

CuarLes H. PARKHURST. 

New York City. 


AGAIN, VIVE LA FRANCE! 


Sir,—On page 23 of the July number of the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW is 
published Dr. Holmes’ poem Vive La France!, omitting the last two verses. 

This poem has always been a favorite of mine and I think the omission 
must be an oversight. I have not Dr. Holmes’ poems here but, if memory 
serves, the omitted verses are as follows: 


Pluck Conde’s baton from the trench, 
Wake up stout Charles Martel 
Or find some woman’s hand to clench 

The sword of La Pucelle! 
Give us one hour of old Turenne,— 
One lift of Bayard’s lance,— 
Nay, call Marengo’s chief again 
To lead us! Vive LA France! 


Ah, hush! our welcome guest shall hear 
But sounds of peace and joy; 

No angry echo vex thine ear, 
Fair daughter of Savoy! 

Once more! The land of arms and art, 
Of glory, grace, romance: 

Here love lies warm in all our hearts; 
God bless her! Vive ta France! 


Yours very truly, 
ALFRED C, Coxe. 


York Harsor, MaAIne, 
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